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THE PURPLE EAST. 





BY WILLIAM WATSON. 





Never, O craven England, nevermore 

Prate thou of generous effort, righteous aim! 

Betrayer of a People, know thy shame! 

Summer hath passed, and Autumn’s thresh- 
ing-floor 

Been winnowed; Winter at Armenia’s door 

Snarls like a wolf; and still the sword and 
flame 

Sleep not; thou only sleepest; and the same 

Cry unto Heaven ascends as heretofore ; 

And the red stream thou might’st have 
stanched yet runs; 

And o’er the earth there sounds no trumpet’s 
tone 

To shake the ignoble torpor of thy sons: 

But with indifferent eyes they watch, and see 

Hell’s regent sitting yonder, propped by thee, 

Abdul the Damned, on his infernal throne. 


You in high places: you that drive the steeds 
Of empire; you that say unto our hosts 


“Go thither,” and they go; and from our 


coasts 

Bid sail the squadrons, and they sail, their 
deeds 

Shaking the world: lo! from a land that 
pleads 


For merey where no mercy is, the ghosts 

Look in upon you faltering at your posts 

Upbraid you parleying while a People bleeds 

To death. What stays the thunder in your 
hand? 

A fear for England’? Can her pillared fame 

Only on faith forsworn securely stand? 

On faith forsworn that murders babes and 
men’? , 

Are such the terms of glory’s tenure? Then 

Fall her accursed greatness, in God's name! 

Heaped in their ghastly graves they lie, the 
breeze 

Sickening o'er fields where others 
Wait 

For burial: and the butchers keep high state 

In silken palaces of perfumed ease. 

The panther of the desert, matched with 
these, 

Is pitiful; beside their lust and hate, e 

Fire and the plague-wind are compassionate. 

And soft the deadliest fangs of ravening seas. 

How long shall they be borne? Is not the 
cup 

Of crime yet full? Doth devildom still lack 

Some consuwmating crown, that we hold 
back 

The scourge, and in Christ’s borders give 
them room? 

How long shall they be borne, O England? 
Up, 

Tempest of God, and sweep them to their 
doom! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THe Woman’s JourRNAL celebrates to- 
day its twenty-sixth birthday, and enters 
upon its twenty-seventh year with a com- 
plete font of fresh type and with additional 
and attractive contributors. We should 
not be true to our name if we did not feel 
gratified at our new and handsome dress. 
Now let our readers show their satisfac- 
tion by doubling our subscription list, as 
they can easily do. 








-_-- 


Only those who take THE Wo man’s 
JOURNAL can know what women are do- 
ing, or keep themselves in touch with the 
movement for woman’s enfranchisement. 
More and more evident does it become as 
the years go by, that good government 





without the co-operation of both sexes is 
impossible, and that only by such co-oper- 


| ation can peace, purity and temperance be 


established and maintained. 


-_-- 


It is probable that no Joint Committee 
on Woman Suffrage will be appointed in 
the Massachusetts Legislature this year. 
The Committee on Rules, a majority of 
whom are opposed to equal rights for 
women, doubtless mean this as a slight to 


BENEFIT FOR ARMENIA. 


An entertainment will be given at the 
Boston Theatre, Jan. 7, beginning at two 


o'clock, to raise funds for the starving 


| Armenians, to be distributed by the Red 


the suffragists; but if it should be done, | 
the suffragists will have cause to rejoice, | 


for two reasons. 





-_<-- 

In the first place, it is a maxim that the 
next best thing to victory is to have a good 
grievance. 
sachusetts have just voted for woman 
suffrage, it is an obvious and flagrant 
grievance to refuse them the customary 
courtesy of appointing a committee to 
consider their petitions—a courtesy habit- 
ually extended years ago, when the suffra- 
gists were comparatively a handful. 


-_<-- —— 

In the second place, the object of this 
move by the enemy is to shut off discus- 
sion, in accordance with their usual policy; 
but its actual effect will be just the re- 
verse. The Suffrage Association has peti- 
tioned this year for a constitutional 
amendment, and also for municipal and 
presidential suffrage; and the W. C. T. U. 
has petitioned that women may vote 
on the question. If a special 
committee is not appointed to consider all 
these different suffrage petitions, those for 
an amendment will have to be referred to 
the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 


license 


ments, those for municipal and presi- 
dential: suffrage to the Committee on 
Election Laws, and those for license 


suffrage would naturally be referred to 
the Committee Liquor Legislation. 
Hence, instead of having one hearing be- 
fore one committee, we shall have to have 
hearings before two, if not three, and the 
effort to prevent the usual suffrage hear- 
ings will prove a boomerang. 


on 


-_o 
Many members of the Legislature who 
favor equal suffrage are so sure we shall 
gain rather than lose by the change that 
they advise us not to oppose it. There- 
fore, however the matter is decided, our 
friends need not feel disturbed. 
or —— 
The Man Suffrage Association has dis- 
banded, but its active members will con- 
tinue, as individuals, their work against 
equal rights for women, The other 
monstrant society, the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 


re- 


frage to Women, remains in the field. 


we ——— 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall will have the 
sympathy of a wide cirele of friends in the 
great loss she has sustained in the death 
of her husband. When Mrs. Sewall was 
president and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
was secretary of the Woman's National 
Council, there was a standing dispute 
between these two ladies and Mrs, Laura 
M. Johns, president of the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association, as to the merits of 
their respective husbands. The three were 
excellent friends on all other points, but 
each insisted that her own husband was 
the best husband in the world. Year after 
year, at the convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
the triangular controversy went on, to the 
amusement of their intimate friends. All 
three used to bring their husbands’ pho- 
tographs with them; but they never were 
able to settle the question, and each re- 
mained ‘‘of the same opinion still.”’ 





-_—-— 


In South Carolina, since the suffrage has 
been finally fixed, the people throughout 
the State are beginning to raise a protest 
about the ‘‘understanding”’ clause. Charles 
C, Hill, in the Piedmont Headlight, says: 

The negro who can read and write,,and 
who has been educated with the poor 
white man’s poll tax, can go to the polls 
and cast his ballot, while the man with 
Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins must stand 
by, looking with wistful eyes for his lost 
honor and manhood. 

Col. Robert R. Hemphill, editor of the 
Abbeville Medium, retorts as follows: 

There isn’t any use to kick over this. 
The women have had all this to stand and 
more too. Women pay property taxes, 
and negroes, foreigners and trifling white 
men do the voting, and most men think 
this perfectly fair and just; but when the 
right to vote is taken from them they howl 
like a baby about ‘lost honor’ and ‘‘lost 
manhood.’’ The women feel their restric- 
tion from suffrage the same galling in- 
justice. 


When 109,000 citizens of Mas- | 





Cross, 

Mme. Helen Modjeska has kindly con- 
sented to contribute her valuable aid. She 
will be assisted by artists of eminence. 

It is hoped that the Boston publie will 
respond generously to this effort in behalf 
of a people suffering the extreme of need 
and misery. 

JuLIA Warp Hower, 
President of United Friends of Armenia. 
Wa. Lioyp GARRISON, Treasurer. 
s 2. C,. BARROWS, 4 a 
i: i Gutman, ; Secy's 
Com. of Arrangements. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Last Sunday evening, Dee. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore gave an address upon 


»”y) 


“The Battle of Life,’ at the Every-Day | 
Church, and Rev. Mary E. Whitney | 
preached at the Parker Memorial on 


“Practical Religion.” 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles is supplying the 
Universalist church at Kingston, N. H., 
and the congregations are steadily increas- 


ing. 

The Connecticut Universalist Club re- 
cently amended its constitution so as to 
admit women to membership, with all the 
appertaining rights, privileges and duties. 

Mrs. Nellie Mann Opdale, of Racine, 
Wis., was lately ordained as a minister of | 
the Universalist church at Hartford, where | 
she has been preaching for a year as a 
licensed minister. Mrs. Opdale has been | 
superintendent of franchise for the Wis- 
consin W. CC. T. U., and no doubt will use 
her added influence and opportunity in 
furthering that work. 

Evangelist Harriette D. Walker, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., closed her work with South 
Street Church, Utica, Dec. 27, and began 
in the M. E. Church at Hamilton, N. Y., 
Dec. She will return to Utica after 
the Week of Prayer to assist Rey. Stanley 
Roberts, of Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
So says 


29. 


in special evangelistic services. 
the Northern Christian Adcocate. 
The M. E. Church South is far behind 
the M. E. Church North in the recognition 
of women evangelists. At 
in ses- 


and support 
the Mississippi M. E. 
sion at Yazoo City lately, Bishop Duncan 
ruled emphatically that the M. E. Church 
South recognize the right of 
women to preach. The occasion of this 
deliverance was an invitation from one of 
the preachers to Mrs. Mollie MeGee Snell, 
the evangelist, to assist in conducting a 
revival. Nevertheless, Mrs. Snell goes on:| 
in the way she feels divinely called to | 
follow. The Copiah Signal thus tells of | 
her work in Crystal Springs: 

From reports, this great and good woman 
made a fine impression at her late pro- 
tracted meeting in Crystal Springs. Some 
of the hardest sinners, especially of the 
male tribe, were deeply impressed under 
the magic influence, and are now going on 
their way rejoicing. Whether fully con- 
sistent with all our ideas of Gospel teach- 
ing and preaching or not, it is evident this 
wonderful woman is doing a great deal of 
good, as many women have done in days 
gone by. 

In the ministerial work of the Congre- 
gational Church women are becoming more 
and more active. A new church has just 
been organized in Des Moines, la., which 
was gathered by Rev. Mary Drake, of the 
North Park Church. Miss E, K. Henry is 
going from town to town in South Dakota, 
holding series of meetings. Miss Annie 
Harlow, for twelve years pastor's assistant 
in the First Church, Lowell, Mass., has 
accepted an invitation work in the 
Bethany Church, Philadelphia. Mrs. J. K. 
Nutting was recently ordained as pastor 
of the church at Osage, Ia. The decision 
of the council was unanimous, Mrs. Nut- 
ting was formerly a missionary of the 
American Board, and since her return to 
this country has exercised her gifts in the 
care of several churches in Lowa, with 
great acceptance. Miss S. E. Margetts, 
daughter of Rey. H. E. Margetts, of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., was lately ordained and 
installed over the Stockbridge church, by 
The Advance says: 


Conference, 


does not 


to 


advice of council. 
While making no deliverance upon the 
general question of ordaining women for 
the ministry, in view of Miss Margett’s 
exceptional fitness for the work and the 
peculiar circumstances of the church, and 
in view of the fact that the ordination 
came about through the urgent solicita- 
tion of the church, the council voted 
heartily and unanimously, after an unusu- 
ally thorough and satisfactory examina- 
tion of the candidate, to accede to the 
request of the church. The exercises 
were peculiarly impressive. v, i A, 





ARMENIAN RELIEF MEETING. 

A largely attended meeting was held in 
the aldermanic chambers of the 
City Hall on Dee. 30, to meet Miss Clara 
Barton and discuss the raising of funds 
for Armenian relief. Mayor-elect Josiah 
Quincy presided. The meeting was prin- 
cipally for business men, but a number of 
ladies were present also, 


In opening the meeting Mr. Quiney 
said: 
The extraordinary events that have 


taken place in Armenia within the last 
few months have attracted the attention 
and the sympathy of the whole civilized 
world. I suppose that very rarely in his- 
tory have such atrocities been committed, 
and very rarely have so many persons been 
killed outside of a state of actual hostili- 
ties as has been the case in Armenia in the 
last few months. 

We have seen the great powers of Eu- 
rope standing by and apparently making 
preparations to step in and interfere in 
the interests of humanity and civilization 
to prevent a continuance of these atroci- 
ties; but thus far no steps have been taken 
by them in the way of joint action which 
have been in the least effective, appar- 


| ently, in putting an end to the extraordi- 


nary conditions which have prevailed in 
that unfortunate portion of the Turkish 
Empire. 

The people of the United States, while 
having no direct interest in the question 
from its diplomatic aspect, as have the 
governments of Europe, have nevertheless 


| been aroused to a sense of the necessity of 


some action being taken in the interest of 


| humanity to alleviate the distress, the suf- 


fering and the starvation which these 
events have produced. 

There seems to be a unanimous agree- 
ment, both on the part of the authorities 
of the United States, the State Department, 
and the Administration, and on the part of 
our people generally, that the one society 
Which is the best fitted, and possibly the 
only one which is fitted to meet this emer- 
gency and to apply such alleviation to the 
situation as may be possible at this time, 
is the Red Cross, That, as we all know, 
is an international organization, recognized 
by some forty of the Governments of the 
world, entirely free from all limitations of 
race or creed, recognized alike by Chris- 
tian and non-Christian nation s. 

We are met here to-day to consider what 
we can do in the city of Boston to place at 
the command of Miss Barton ang her 
society the necessary funds to enable hei 
to perform this work of humanity. 

This society possesses the organization 
to insure its efticient undertaking of the 
great work of humanity which is waiting 
to be done by somebody, and Miss Barton 
has already been assured of enough co- 
operation, not only in respect to funds, 
but in respect to the agents through whom 


| the work is to be undertaken and carried 


out, for us to feel certain that the work 
through this organization and under her 
charge will be efficiently performed, that 
what is now possible to alleviate some of 
the distress will be done, and that any 
funds which are placed at her command 
will produce better results than can be 


| reached in any other way in relieving the 
| great distress which now prevails in Ar- 


menia, 
Miss Barton, who was 
enthusiastic applause, said: 


received with 


Nothing could be more unexpected than 
the position which I at this moment 
occupy. When I left home to come to 
Boston IT had no more idea that I was to 
face the business men of Boston than that 
I was to immediately face the country of 
Turkey. Iam honored, and glad to meet 
you. The few things that we know in 
regard to our plans I will endeavor to 
state, but I will leave it largely to you to 
ask me such questions as naturally arise 
in your minds, and they will be answered 
as fully and as honestly as [ can answer 
them. 

Three weeks ago I had no idea of being 
called in any way tuo this work. I had 
read, like others, of the dreadful things 
that were going on, but it had never oc- 
curred to me that I or my associates 
could be of the least use. It was not until 
the committee from this city, and also one 
from New York, brought the matter before 
me, saying that the call had been made 
from Constantinople, and asking if the 
Red Cross would undertake to get some 
funds or food, or help of some kind, to 
the starving Armenians, to the people who 
were suffering so much that the world 
was shocked by what it read, that it oc- 
curred to us that we could be of any use. 

| was almost startled at the request. I 
replied, as only I could reply, that two 
conditions must be complied with before 
we could attempt the undertaking. 

The tirst was that the call should be 
unanimous from the country. We must 
know that the country generally asked it, 
wanted it, believed in it, and that no oppo- 
sition would spring up from other sources 
after it had once been undertaken, for we 
could not afford to be ground between the 
wheels of discord of contending parties or 
associations. 

That being settled, we must then know 
that the country that asked us to go and 
take this relief would give us the funds to 
take. We could not carry the relief we 
had not. They must assure us of what 
they had, what they asked us to carry, and 


(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Dr. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON is at 
the head of a committee of two hundred 
prominent Chicago women who have 
organized in earnest to raise money for 
the Red Cross Armenian Relief Fund by a 
series of fashionable entertainments. 

Miss ANNIE B. Dyer, of Belfast, Me., 
entered a jewelry store a year ago, intend- 
ing to learn the business thoroughly. She 
already repairs clocks, jewelry, eyeglasses, 
etc., with much skill, and will soon begin 
on watches. She says she likes the busi- 
ness, and shall take a full course in it and 
also learn engraving. 

EL!ZABETH CALKINS, St. Joseph, Mo., 
has lately patented an invention for hold- 
ing the bedding, ete., in place, in folding- 
beds when they are turned up. This in- 
vention provides a simple and inexpensive 
construction, applicable to beds of all 
kinds and readily adjustible for different 
thicknesses of bedding. 

Miss MARGARET SEYMOUR HALL, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Charles Hall, the 
venerable pastor of Trinity Church, Brook- 
lyn, has inherited her father’s literary 
talent. She is an indefatigable worker, 
particularly fond of the study afforded by 
travel, and of utilizing the impressions and 
knowledge thereby gained. Miss Hall is 
New York correspondent of a Hebrew 
newspaper, the only one of its kind pub- 
lished in the Holy Land. It is named The 
Hind—the ancient name of Palestine. 

Miss GEORGIANA RicuAnrps, of Denver, 
Colo., who has for several years been 
Deputy Clerk, has now, in consequence of 
a vacancy in the clerk’s office, been pro- 
moted to be Clerk of the Courts of Denver. 
Mrs. Louise Manning Hodgkins, who sends 
this item of news, says: “It is pleasant to 
add, the salary was not changed with the 
sex, but remains at $5,000.” Naturally, 
since in Colorado women vote. 


Mrs, HArRRtET MAXWELL CONVERSE is 
known as the White Chief of the Iroquois, 
and her name, Ya-ie-wa-noh, conferred 
upon her by the people of her adoption, 
means “one who watches.’’ The Indians 
everywhere hold her in respect and affee- 
tion for her devotion to the interests of 
their race; hence this bestowal upon her 
of the highest honor in their gift. In her 
home in New York City she has the 
largest library in existence on subjects 
pertaining to the American Indians, in- 
eluding many rare volumes out of print. 


Mrs. CATHARINE PARR TRAILL, the 
only living sister of Agnes Strickland, is 
now in her ninety-third year. Mrs. Traill 
still studies and writes in her picturesque 
home on the banks of the Otonabee, at 
Lakefield, Ontario. She is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and each summer enjoys some 
weeks at her island home, ‘‘Minnewawa’’ 
(Wind-among-the-Pines), of Stony Lake: 
from which the Otonabee flows. Her last 
volume, ‘‘Pearls and Pebbles,’ contains an 
interesting sketch of her early days in 
England, and, later, in ‘‘this fair Canada,” 
her adopted home. Many of her books, such 
as “Studies of Plant Life,” are now very 
rare, chance copies selling for three times 
the original price. 

Miss EMILy GREENE BALcH has pre- 
pared a manual for the use of those who 
have to deal with juvenile offenders. It 
shows how humane, wise and far-reaching 
are the arrangements for the treatment of 
boys and girls who have transgressed the 
laws. This manual of nearly fifty pages, 
statutes, regulations and decisions, covers 
almost every question that can arise in deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquents. In reading 
these lucid pages, we sce what a vast 
amount of adult crime might be avoided 
if the provisions here clearly set forth 
were uniform in all the States. 

Miss GERALDINE MeEyrick, of Santa 
Cruz, Cal., is one of the rising young 
writers of the Pacific Coast. She is of 
English birth, but has lived in California 
since childhood, and in 1892 she took out 
naturalization papers as an American 
citizen. In the same year she was ap- 
pointed a notary public by Governor Mark- 
ham, being one of the first women in the 
State to hold such a position. She was 
for several years assistant to her father in 
his real estate and insurance office, and is 
now successfully carrying on the business 
for herself in Santa Cruz, only her spare 
time being given to writing. Poems and 
stories from her pen have appeared 
recently in the San Francisco Call, the 
New York Independent, Chicago Advance, 
Lippincott’s, the Overland Monthly, St- 
Paul's Magazine of London, and a volume 
of poems entitled ‘‘The Songs of a Fool, and 
Other Verses,’ has been published. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 


Derrorr, Micu, Dec,, 28, 18%. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although searcely a year has elapsed 
since the incorporation of the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
the roll-call in the first annual meeting 
lately held in Grand Rapids, sixty-one 
clubs responded through their six-score 
delegates. These delegates represented a 
constituency of two thousand Michigan 
women, who have in this short time joined 
in a fraternal bond to further the work of 
self-education. That the federation will 
have a wider scope than self-culture alone 
is foreshadowed in the address of its first 
president, Miss Clara B. Avery. She said: 

Coéperation of members in mere work 
is not all we need. Culture is not the only 
end to be sought. What we really want is 
knowledge of the better things in the 
human heart of both the rich and the 
poor; of those sweet and good things in 
the soul which are too often concealed in 
our homes as well as in such business 
assemblies. 

It is due to Miss Avery’s efforts that the 
convention was given the privilege of hear- 
ing that remarkable California woman, 
well-known as reformer, poet, writer, and 
newspaper woman, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson. An admirable paper by Mrs. 
Lindon W. Bates, of Chicago, on ‘‘The 
Forces Represented in the Club Move- 
ment,’’ and an address, filled with good 
thought, by Mrs. Milward Adams, also of 
Chicago, on *‘Living As a Fine Art,’ were 
also secured for the occasion by the presi- 
dent. Three-minute club reports and a 
three-minute part in discussion of papers 
were planned for each club. The papers 
were: ‘The Mission of Women’s Clubs,” 
Mrs. Emily F. Grinnell, of Bay City; ‘*The 
Development of Altruism Past and Pres- 
ent,” Mrs. Eliza Burt Gamble, of Detroit; 
“The Kindergarten and its Relation to 
the Sociological Questions of the Day,” 
Mrs. Maud Reid Page, of Detroit; ‘The 
Need of Women in the Faculty and on the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan,’ Mrs. L. H. Stone, of Kalama- 
z00; **The Higher Thought of Sex,” Mrs. 
Lucy L. Stout, of Northville. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: 

President. Mrs. Irma T. Jones, Lansing; 
vice-president, Mrs. Anna A. Palmer, 
Saginaw; recording secretary, Mrs. Kate 
E. Ward, Holly, (reélected); correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Lucy W. Banker, 
Jackson; treasurer, Mrs. Martha E. Root, 
Bay City, (reélected): directors for two 
years, Mrs. I. M. Turner, Grand Rapids, 
Mrs. Clara H. Kaynor, Adrian; directors 
for one year, Mrs. 8. L. Smith, Detroit, 
Mrs. Martha Keating, Muskegon. 

By invitation of the Detroit City Federa- 
tion of Clubs, the next annual meeting 
will be held in Detroit. 

Mrs. L. H. Stone was made honorary 
president of the Federation, in recognition 
of the work she has done, and which has 
earned for her the honorable title of 
Mother of Women’s Clubs in Michigan. 
That the incoming president is not one 
whit behind her predecessor is indicated 
by this extract from her letter to club 
women published in the Interchange, the 
official organ of the Michigan Woman's 
Press Association: 

Already before the Michigan Federation 
lie many definite practical things awaiting 
our united effort: A building for women 
at the University; a place for women on 
the Board of Regents and among the Pro- 
fessors at Ann Arbor; the thorough and 
seientific teaching of Household Econo- 
mies in the University, the Agricultural 
College, and in some form in our public 
schools; legislation that will make a place 
for women on the Boards of our State In- 
sane Asylums—these are some of the ob- 
jects which claim the attention and sym- 
pathy of Michigan club women. It remains 
for us to show that we are as great as our 
opportunities. The highway to such is 
built by earnest, thorough-going study, 
and a large-hearted sympathy that is not 
content with seeking merely its own com- 
fort and advancement. 

The Interchange, which, by the way, is 
ably edited by Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of 
Charlotte, and Mrs. Eva B. Giles, of Battle 
Creek, is so modest, so clean, so elevated 
in tone, and so attractive in its general 
appearance that it at once appeals to the 
reason of its readers, and satisfies their 
artistic sense. 

It needs no great penetration to foresee 
what a tremendous impulse such a body 
of earnest, intelligent women may give to 
a cause if a general interest is aroused. 
Since it has been discovered that study 
and responsibility steady and control the 
emotions of women, as well as of men, 
the bugbear of the ‘‘emotional nature of 
women’’ is not so terrifying as of old, and 
the influence of club women must grow to 
be a powerful factor in education and 
ethical matters. 

Mrs. Stanton’s birthday was honored in 
Michigan. In Detroit, the ladies of the 
Suffrage Association made it a festival 
and celebrated at the Hotel Cadillac, with 
oblations to all the suffrage heroes and 
heroines. 

The women of Michigan are rejoicing 





that for once the “intent of the law” is 
in their favor. In the 
act, passed by the last 
Legislature, ‘“‘and’’ was substituted for 
‘or,’ presumably by mistake. The news- 
papers circulated the rumor that women 
in cities affected by the law would lose 
their school suffrage as a consequence of 
a clerical error. The Secretary of State 
was appealed to, and he, in turn, asked 
the attorney-general his opinion on the 
“Can women now vote at regu- 


announced to be 
**blanket charter” 


question: 
lar annual elections of school ofticers held 
in this State, who live in cities incor- 
porated under the provisions of Act No. 
215 of the Public Acts of 1895, being an act 
to provide for the incorporation of cities 
of the fourth class?’ Attorney-General 
Maynard, in a long opinion given to the 
Secretary, says that owing to the impor- 
tance of this question, and especially to 
the announcement that owing to some- 
body’s mistake women residing in these 
cities, were unintentionally deprived of the 
privileges which they have long enjoyed, 
he has given the question much attention, 
and as a result is clearly of the opinion 
that women who are duly qualified, under 
the general school law, can continue to 
vote and hold office in exactly the same 
manner as before the adoption of the act 
in question. 

The recently published statistics con- 
cerning illiteracy show that Michigan has 
34,545 male voters who cannot read or 
write. They also show that illiteracy 
among the males of the State is one-fourth 
greater than among the females. The 
injustice of permitting this ignorant vote 
to make laws for all the women of a State 
whose average intelligence the figures show 
to be greater by a fourth than that of the 
male voting population, ought to strike 
any reasoning mind. Nevertheless, every 
time the women of Michigan think of 
appealing to the electors of the State for 
an equal suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution, this ignorant vote—which, toa 
man, would assuredly cast the ballot 
against their enfranchisement, projects 
its sinister shadow athwart their horizon, 
and they have to acknowledge that, while 
the petrified ignorance of the illiterate 
vote may be purchased in the lump by 
unscrupulous demagogues, it is impervious 
to arguments or to persuasions. Is it a 
wonder that women are clamoring for an 
intelligent franchise? 

H. J. BouTELL. 
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WEST VIRGINIA IN LINE. 
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A mass-meeting was held at Grafton, 
W. Va., Nov. 24 and 26, to organize a State 
Equal Suffrage Association. Miss Mary 
G. Hay and Rev. Henrietta Moore, organ- 
izers for the National-American, who have 
been doing good work in West Virginia, 
were present. 

Letters were read from Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, both giving 
words of welcome to the women of the 
last Southern State to form a club for 
equal suffrage, and the last State in the 
Union, except little Delaware, without a 
State Woman Suffrage Association. <A 
constitution was adopted, and _ officers 
elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. Jessie Manley, of Fair- 
mont; vice-president, Hon. Harvey Har- 
mer, of Clarksburg; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Annie Caldwell Boyd, of Wheel- 
ing; recording secretary, Mrs. S. M. Fay, 
of New Cumberland; treasurer, Mrs. K. H 
de Woody, of Grafton; auditors, Mrs. M. 
Caswell, of Parkersburg, and Mrs. Louise 
Harden, of Wellsburg; member of the 
executive committee of the N. A. W.S. A., 
Mrs. Annie Caldwell Boyd. 

Able addresses were given during the 
meeting. The address of welcome by 
Mrs. J. B. Thompson, of Grafton, was 
bright and original. Miss Mary G. Hay 
spoke on ‘The Need of the Hour,” and held 
the closest attention of the audience. 

On the first evening Rev. Henrietta 
Moore, Mr. Harvey Harmer, of Clarksburg, 
a member of the State Legislature, and 
Rev. Mr. Evans, of Clarksburg, spoke. Mr. 
Harmer said if every man kad such a 
mother as he was blessed with, no woman 
would knock at the door of the Legisla- 
ture asking for suffrage in vain. 

The second day’s addresses were on 
woman suffrage: ‘Does the Wife Need 
It?” by Mrs. M. M. Love, of Grafton: 
‘Does the Unmarried Woman Need It?” 
by Miss Shrim, of Clarksburg; “Does the 
Working Woman Need It?’ by Mrs. 
Beulah Boyd Ritchie, of Fairmont; **Does 
the Professional Woman Need It?” by Dr. 
Harriet B. Jones, of Wheeling: ‘Does the 
State Need It?’ by Rev. Henrietta Moore. 

Miss Grace Braham, of Fairmont, the 





youngest member of the club, gave a girl's | 


view on the question of suffrage, and why 
Her paper delighted and 
pleased all who heard it. Miss Shrim’s 
paper was read by Miss Hay. Mrs. Ira 
Post, of Clarksburg, sent a telegram of 
Miss Hay and Miss Moore told 


she desired it. 


greeting. 
Suffrage Clubs in West Virginia during 
this month. 
have been started, in Wheeling, Benwood, 
Wellsburg, New Cumberland, New Mar- 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


Seven equal suffrage clubs | 


-AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


BY MABEL H. 
Hore. pu Luxembourg, } 
BAYEUX, JUNE 24, 1895, \ 


BARROWS, 


The dearest place! And such excite- 


ment! We got here late last night, and 
this morning took our Sunday breakfast 
in the big garden, and then started out in 
search of a procession. They had told 
me that there was to be a festival that day 
at Mont St. Michel, so why not also at 
Bayeux? We met no procession, and so 
went to the beautiful cathedral to morn- 
ing service. It is a most impressive and 
beautiful building, and has a tine organ, 
so we enjoyed the service greatly. I say 
**we,”’ but in this case it does not include 
Mizippi, whom we now call the ‘Stern 
Puritan.”’ She cannot endure the service, 
and nothing will persuade her to kneel, so 
papa and I have to do the religion as well 
as the manners of the quartet. 

After service the people stood expectant 
on the sidewalk, so we joined them and 
shared their expectations. Busy hands 


had been at work while we were at ser- 
vice. The streets were strewn with 
flowers, box-leaves, peony petals, roses 


and all sorts of bright things. And across 
the front of the houses along the neighbor- 
ing streets strips of white cloth — just the 
width of the cloth—had been stretched 
at about the height of the downstairs 
windows, and to this the women were 
rapidly pinning roses, sticking them on 
at intervals of six inches to a foot. It 
was surprising how effective this decora- 
tion was, yet so simple and so quickly 
arranged. As we waited, the procession 
gathered. First the boys’ schools of the 
parish came with their banners, and 
marched up the street to wait out of the 
way. Then the children of the Sunday 
school, as we should call it, I suppose. 
There were lots of tiny little girls in white, 
with big white hats. Each of them held 
a white ribbon attached to the banner 
carried by a young nun in white, whose 
face was closely veiled. Then came the 
older girls and the young women, all 
brave in best array, with silver medals 
hung about their necks on blue and green 
ribbons. It took some time for every- 
thing to be put in readiness; then the 
military bands arrived, with a splendid 
corps of buglers, eight or ten playing in 
unison. The soldiers and the city officials 
joined the procession, and then through 
the great doors of the cathedral, which 
one seldom sees opened, came the church 
officials, the dear little choir boys, some 
in red, some in purple, with shoes, stock- 
ings and gloves to match, and delicate 
lace smocks, and the acolytes and priests 
in all their resplendent glory—you know it 
better than I can describe it. Beneath a 
resplendent canopy came a priest bearing 
the Host and the relies, and then a nice 
chubby dignitary, a sort of purple cardinal, 
who looked something like Dr. C.. of 
Boston, with a beautiful train carried by 
more cunning little boys. As they all 
emerged from the cathedral amid the toll- 
ing of the bell, the pealing of the organ, 
the blast of the trumpets, and the chant- 
ing of the priests, and we knelt upon the 
pavement, while the sun poured through 
the stained glass windows of the cathedral, 
which stood with its great doors still open 
to us,—while the sun sparkled on the gold 
broideries of the priests’ robes, and the 
air was sweet with the flowers and the 
incense—it was a wonderfully impressive 
picture. I have no Puritan blood in me; 


perhaps that is why it moves me to kneel 


with other worshippers, and why my 
sympathy is so strong, though I cannot 
agree with them. 

Paris, JULY 2, 1895. 

The greatest imaginable contrast to the 
pictures that gladdened us at the Louvre 
were the walls of the Salon. We wasted 
one morning there, as it happened to be 
the last day. I say ‘‘wasted:* perhaps it 
wasn't exactly that, for now we know 
what modern French art is, and where 
these artists stand. Such utterly revolt- 
ing pictures I never saw. Rooms upon 
rooms of pictures either without interest, 
or of great canvasses devoted to painful 
or disgusting scenes. There were death- 
beds by the dozen, funerals by the score, 
struggles for life, awful tortures, horrible 
women—oh, I can’t begin to tellall. There 
were only two pictures there that I should 
care to own, and Miss B. agreed with me. 
Queerly enough Miss R. and Mrs. S. say 
that they picked out the same two as 
being the only possible ones. One of 
them was blue mist rising over a stream 
that ran between the trees. The other was 
a strip of white sand, sloping into silvery 
water, with a lot of fluffy yellow goslings 
paddling on its surface, while the mamma 
goose stretched her long neck through the 
white morning mist. 

There was some fine modern sculpture, 
however, that I enjoyed very much. I 
am fonder than ever of senlpture the 
more [ study about the human figure. 
At present the French are ahead of us in 
that respect, but I hope that the new 
association at home will bear good fruits. 


-_-o 


A MORAL PROBLEM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just finished “The Golden 
House,’ by Charles Dudley Warner, pub- 
lished in The story made an 
impression upon me, because it helped me 
to solve a moral problem which has fre- 
quently troubled me. It is this: “Is the 


Harper's. 


| love of an unworthy object demoralizing, 
of their success in the formation of Woman | 


or the reverse?” The love of God for his 


| creatures and of mothers for erring chil- 


dren is often quoted in favor of such 
affections: and there is, besides, the law 
All this 


devotion, 


of forgiveness to be considered, 


would indicate that faithful 





even to an unworthy object, should be an 
uplifting force from a moral 
view. Asa matter of fact it is, in most 
demoralizing. Wives, 
clinging to husbands whose moral stand- 


cases, Submissive 
ard of living is far below their own, very 
frequently show a marked degeneration 
of character. 


Edith, in “The Golden House,’ had 
this problem to solve. She loved her 
husband, but soon discovered that her 


ideal of living was so far above his head 


as to be practically out of his sight. 
There was a moral difference between 
them which led to an inevitable inward 


separation, and love itself could not 
bridge the gulf. Yet she longed to retain 
his love, to keep him near to her, to uplift 
him if possible. Now, should she do this 
by descending to his level, accepting the 
intimacy of his chosen friends, attending 
doubtful entertainments of which she had 
often expressed disapproval, and giving 
up her own loftier pursuits, her philan- 
thropic work, and other interests which 
belonged to her superior moral position? 
Nine women out of ten would have 
answered this question in the aftirmative. 
They would have been brought into closer 
contact, temporarily, but without the 
slightest hope of any mutual elevation of 
character in the future. On the other 
hand, by retaining her own higher ideals, 
she ran the risk of losing him forever, for 
she could not lift him up to her own 
level. She ran this risk, kept her own 
individuality, and won him in the end. 
Yet she might have lost him. But would 
it not have been a noble defeat ? 

It seems to me that this is the seeret of 
making an unfortunate love a worthy one 
—never to descend to the moral level of 
the person loved, In the case of a parent, 
there is no temptation to lower the stand- 
ard, the position in the first place being 
a superior one, and involving the necessity 
for preserving personal dignity. But 
with a wife, or even a friend, the situa- 
tion is more complicated. Any amount 
of patience, forbearance, and self-control 
may be exercised, but in all matters of 
moral principle, hold your own at any cost, 
or the submissive love which the world 
calls noble and beautiful, will im reality 
be a source of weakness and corruption, 
and will end in being an actual curse. 

Marion CovuTruovuy SMITH, 
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SELF-SUPPORTING GIRLS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In every family where there are daugh- 
ters, the question of how best they shall 
be edueated, is often discussed by 
thoughtful parents. Mere fashionable 
accomplishments are of small value, be- 
cause they are generally superficial. 
Since the wheel of fortune is uncertain 
and liable to bring many unexpected and 
sudden reverses in its revolutions, it is the 
part of wisdom to equip every child, girl 
as well as boy, for some honorable self- 
support. A business education will not 
hinder or unfit a girl from marrying, and 
it certainly tends to make her more inde- 
pendent as to her choice, and often keeps 
her from marrying from unworthy mo- 
tives. A means of ready self-support 
also tends to increase a girl's self-respect. 

The pitiful helplessness of fashionable 
young ladies, when thrown without prepa- 
ration upon their own resources, is well 
illustrated in the following instance: A 
master mechanic in an inland city had a 
salary of three thousand dollars a year. 
His family entertained such extravagant 
ideas of living that this amount was 
barely sufficient to meet current expenses. 
One dreadful day the husband and father 
fell from a scaffolding and was killed. 
The widow and her four daughters were 
alike helpless under the blow. The 
former succumbed to grief and 
stress of circumstances, and died after a 
short illness. Nothing had been saved, 
and the four daughters, between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-four years, became 
objects of charitable interest. The 
ladies of the Benevolent Aid Society came 
what could be done. They had 
calls for music teachers and governesses; 
they knew of plenty of openings for cooks 
and chambermaids; but these girls were 
only superticially educated in musie and 
other branches, and were equally ignorant 
of domestic accomplishments. Besides, 
they had never entered their 
kitchen, and could not think of degrading 
themselves by domestic service. They 
could embroider a little, but knew nothing 
of ordinary sewing. The tine house in 
which they lived was given up, and the 
helpless sisters were all huddled in one 
cheap room, and were almost starving. 
Yet their false pride stood between them 
and learning any useful occupation unless 
it was strictly “genteel.” The oldest 
finally went as a companion to an invalid 
lady: the daughter, who was 
regarded as the beauty of the family, be- 
came the easy prey of a villain and ended 
her days in a house of ill-fame. The two 
younger girls, still in their teens, were 
put to school by a benevolent relative, 


soon 


to see 


home 


second 


and were educated for teachers. 


point of 





There is no excuse for women making 
life a failure, since a thousand avenues 
are now open to women and girls for self- 
support. Among them, scientific house- 
keeping is the ‘Jeast taught and the most 
indemand. Housework is a light, pleas- 
ant and healthful employment, better paid 
than clerking in stores, 
regarded as degrading. A woman can, if 
she will, dignify any branch of useful 
labor. Proper education and attention 
would render housekeeping and domestic 
work a desirable and remunerative field 
for women who work, and there are not a 
few who regard this as the solution of the 
present perplexing domestic problem. 

The story is told of a young girl who 
found refuge when an orphan child, with 
a family of means and culture. She was 
educated in the publie schools and then 
given her choice as to the work she would 
take up. Having a genius for home-mak- 
ing, she decided that she would remain in 
her benefactor’s family as their house- 
keeper. She said truly that the kind of 
service mattered little, the main thing 
being that it should be well done, and 
that she knew she would find more free- 
dom and pleasure connected with such 
duties than in any of the trades or profes- 
Consideration and loving - kind- 
ness, given and received, between mis- 
tress and maid, would bring harmony out 
of discord in a thousand instances, and be 
a mutual gain. 


and should not be 


sions. 


HELEN L. MANNING, 


oe 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE OF COLORADO. 


Anonymous falsehood and its antidote 
are well exemplified in the following 
articles. The first is cut from the New 
York Evening Post, as follows: 

A Colorado man writes to a resident of 
Worcester: “I thought until this election 
it would be a good thing, but I do not 
think decent women in Denver will ever 
go to the polls again. Why! the political 
bosses ran the women from what they 
call ‘the Row’ just like sheep, and shamed 
every decent woman in the city, and the 
worst of it was that these same women 
voted, of course, against their own sex, 
and for all the ‘bums’ on the ticket. My 
wife says she never will vote again, except 
to repeal the woman suffrage act.” 

About the same date, the following 
appeared in the Boston Transcript from a 
trustworthy woman, at present visiting 
Boston: 

THE DENVER WOMEN, 

The last of the eight reasons advanced 
by the Man Suffrage Association for vot- 
ing against suffrage for women (which I 
varry about in my pocketbook) reads as 
follows: ** Because we do not believe the 
political conditions of Utah, Wyoming 
and Colorado are to be preferred in any 
respect to those of Massachusetts.’’ The 
Denver Daily Republican says of the last 
election there: 

“In the campaign which had just closed 
much credit is due the women. To them 
is due toa great extent the successes of 
the Republican ticket. They were at 
work before the primaries, and sue- 
ceeded in getting together one of the most 
representative conventions ever assembled 
in Arapahoe County. Clean methods 
were the result of their appearance in the 
contest, and their first victory was in the 
nomination of E. H. Webb, whose cause 
was championed by Mayor McMurray 
against the slate of the old-time conven- 
tion manipulators. 

“They did not cease with their success 
in the convention. All through the cam- 
paign which followed they were at work, 
and when it came to election day they de- 
posited their ballots. They can take much 
satisfaction in the result.”’ 

Now, Mr. Secretary, if you could know 
as I did the disreputable state of affairs 
which needed reforming, and the conse- 
quent excitement, to say nothing of dan- 
ger to the best interests of the city of 
Denver, then you could, I think, realize 
that the political condition of Denver was 
very greatly improved by the presence of 
women not only at the polls, but all 
through the campaign. 

As | was present and voted at a primary 
for delegates to the city convention before 
I left home, I know that to have been as 
quiet and respectable as a Massachusetts 
church sociable. 

Of course, the pleasure of aiding the 
men in placing good peopl (men and 
women) in nomination, and then helping 
to elect them, paid women well for all the 
time and hard work of the short campaign; 
just as good cash returns pay women for 
the toil and anxiety connected with a 
charity entertainment. 

OLIVE WRIGHT. 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN AFRICA. 


Miss Kingsley, the lady explorer, who 
has recently been travelling in the Came- 
roons region, has got home. 

Miss Kingsley went from Liverpool last 
December, for the second time, to West 
Africa. Her visit was of an entirely pri- 
vate nature, and was made chiefly for the 
purpose of collecting piscatorial speci- 
mens and of studying the ‘‘fetich’’ 
toms of the natives. 

After reaching Old Calabar Miss Kings- 
ley went to the French settlement of the 
Gaboon, and made it known to the author- 
ities that she wished to explore the gorilla 
country in the interior of the Gaboon 
territory, and also to go up the Ogowe 
River to N°Djole. N’Djole is 206 miles up 
the Ogowe, but the French oannot guaran- 
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Lambarene, 
much difti- 


tee safe navigation beyond 
which is 130 miles up. After 
culty she got together a canoe’s crew of 
eight natives, and started for the rapids. 
The canoe journey was a long one, 
nearly a dozen times the craft was upset 
and its occupants were thrown into the 
water. The current was strong, and Miss 
Kingsley had several narrow escapes, being 
saved. more than once by 
rocks in the rapids and by hanging on to 
them until the natives righted the 
None of the crew lost their lives, but once 


canoe, 


one man was missing for a few hours after 
a capsize, and was found perched on one 
of the pinnacled rocks in the rapids. 

Miss Kingsley had the most remarkable 
Fangwe country, while 
Ogowe River 
canni- 


adventures in the 
travelling overland from the 
to the Rembwe. The Fangwes are 
bals, always at war with each other, 
are one of the few tribes in Africa who eat 
their own dead. Miss Kingsley had with 
her three elephant men, or hunters, of the 
Fangwe tribe, and four Djuma men. As 
the little band approached each Fangwe 
town it was found to be in a state of 
defence, and the leader of the band very 
often fell into some trap which the inhabi- 
tants had laid outside the town for the 
As the expedition had no proper 
carriers was 


and 


enemy. 
bandages, when one of the 
injured he had to have his wounds bound 
up with leaves. Miss Kingsley did not 
come one burial place in the 
Fangwe country, but she found that in most 
of the native mud huts pieces of human 
beings were being kept, just as civilized 
people keep fresh meat and other eatables 
in their larders. The Adjumas, the 
other hand, bury their dead in the forest. 

Miss Kingsley saw many large gorillas, 
but these invariably made off on the ap- 
proach of the band. One, however, per- 
sisted in an attempt to molest them, and 
he was finally despatched by the elephant 
men. He measured tive feet, seven inches 
in height, and two of his great teeth are 
now in Miss Kingsley’s possession. The 
natives at the back of the Gaboon colony 
spoke English in the broken style peculiar 
to African natives. Miss Kingsley’s ac- 
count of her subsequent of the 
Cameroons Peak is very interesting. It 
took her party ten days to make the ascent 
and return. Having no tent, she had to 
sleep upon the ground in the open air, and 


across 


on 


ascent 


was frequently drenched by the heavy 
rains. The peak is 13,700 feet high. Not- 
withstanding the hardships which she 


went through, she enjoyed good health, 
and was never once attacked with fever. 
She intends to return to West Africa again 
in a few months to explore other parts. 
—London News. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Barnett, of Boston, 86 
> on the referendum. 


Mrs. 
years old, 


Nancy W. 
voted ‘yes’ 
The Christmas carol sung at the Chureh 
the Messiah, Boston, was written by 
Mrs. Le Baron Upham. The last 
stanza is one of exultation. 


ot 


Grace 


Suffrage was defeated in Massachusetts 
Come West, young 
are three States 
Denver 


and carried in Utah. 
come West: here 


sex is appreciated. 


ladies, 
where your 
News, 

On 
debate on ** 


Sunday evening Jan. 5, a joint 
The New Woman” will be held 
hetween the Rev, Anna Shaw and the Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., in the Academy of 
Music, Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, 
New York. 

The women of Utah, under the new 
constitution, have the same right of suf- 
frage as the men. Thus we have, or will 
soon have, three States in which women 
can vote the whole ticket, Colorado, Utah 
and Wyoming. - Indianapolis Journal. 

The West Newton Women’s Educational 
Club began its sixteenth season with its 
full number and fifty 
members, and a long A very 
attractive programme for the year’s work 
and promises to be 


two hundred 
waiting list. 


of 


has been prepared, 
both entertaining and instructive. 
Miss Willard has been invited, through 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, the well-known peace 
wlvocate, to become a member of the 
general council of the Society for the 


Brotherhood of Man, 
The headquarters of 


Recognition of the 
and has accepted. 
this society are in London, 

Place aux dames! The selection of the 
Queen Regent of Spain as the arbitrator of 
the boundary dispute between Colombia, 
Eeuador, and Peru is noteworthy as being 
the first instance where a woman has been 
selected to settle an international dispute 
of this important character. Maria Chris- 
tina is of a masculine turn of mind. 

Wellesley now offers in the science de- 
partment a number of courses arranged 
with special reference to the demands of 
the Johns Hopkins medical school. Three 
members of the present senior class who 
have in view the medical profession are 
thus anticipating some of the science 
work demanded by the medical school. 

Mrs. Sarah P. Rollins, 827 Fifth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, proposes that the 


and | 


clutching the | 





women of the city take in hand the practi- | 


eal work of securing clean streets. She 
says that if a fund were put in their hands, 
it could easily be used so as to ensure a 


| State 


more decent and wholesome condition of | 


things than at present exists. 
Moines Saturday Review strongly indorses 
the suggestion. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, ©O., 


continues in active work, despite her 
weight of years. She has been holding 


suffrage and W, ©, T. U. meetings this 


The Des | 


organizing among the straight Republican 
women, with the understanding that none 
Central Committee as representing 
women voters. The executive committee 
that the lines should 
decided that the ladies should con- 
in their work, with the agreement 


agreed be drawn, 
and 


tinue 


| that mugwumps and so-called non-parti- 


| 


winter, and is preparing to issue a patriotic | 


number of her paper, 
February, in honor of Washington’s birth- 
day. The paper will be enlarged from 
eight to twenty-four pages and will be 
finely illustrated. 

West Hanover an evidence of the 
result everywhere attending the 
agitation of the woman suffrage question. 
In previous years only three women voted 
in that town, After hearing an address 
by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 35 ad- 
ditional women registered, increasing the 
number to 38. Of these 33 voted, all for 
suffrage, and the town gave a 
majority in its favor, 


is 


good 


woman 


The city of Chicago owes in fee simple 
very valuable real estate in the centre of 
the city, consisting of about three thou- 
sand front feet, upon which is located the 
First National Bank Building, the Tribune 
Building, the Rookery, and several other 
prominent buildings. The ground rent, 
lately fixed, which is paid to the city, 
amounts to $438,000 annually, and the 
interest on the total bonded debt of the 
city of Chicago is only $828,151. 

At the last meeting of the North Shore 
Club of Lynn, Mr. John Tetlow, principal 
of the Girls’ High School of Boston, gave 
a very valuable and practical paper on 
“The Education of Women for the Learn- 
ed Professions.”” Mr. Tetlow urged the 
importance of the study of Latin and 
Greek as offering the mental training and 
broad culture which should underlie each 
and all of the learned professions, and 
paid a generous tribute to woman's ability 
to enter and succeed in all professions 
when backed by a liberal education. 

Mrs. Wette, the composer Humperdinck’s 
sister, the wife of a physician in Cologne, 
the Libretto for “Hansel and 
She dramatized Grimm’s fairy 


wrote 
Gretel.” 


stories for her children to play, with no 
particular thought of literary activity; 
and the original performers of the 


titular parts were Mrs. Wette’s own little 
daughters. Their uncle was so much de- 
lighted with the piece that he urged his 
sister to expand it into a piece with scope 
enough for theatrical production. It will 
be two years at Christmas since it was 
first brought out at Weimar. 

Pasteur’s memory is naturally detested 
by many humane men and women, both in 
and out of the medical profession, because 
of his cruelty to animals in his experi- 
ments. But there was a good side to him. 
When he was investigating the silk-worm 
epidemic, more than forty years ago, his 
wife and daughter were his devoted help- 
ers, giving up almost all their social pleas- 
to watch the growth 
examine the 

It was work never 

The great- 
required to 


ures for 
of the and 
tion of the tiny eggs. 
before undertaken by women. 
were 
uncontaminated 


two years 


insect condi- 


est patience and care 
and isolate the 
Pasteur often referred to 
and daughter as sharing the honor of the 
great discovery and vast labor which 
restored wealth to an almost ruined coun- 


select 


egys. his wife 


try, and joy to a despairing people. 
The Rainbow Club of Cleveland, O., is 
made up of the daughters of wealthy and 
prominent men. For several years they 
have borne the expense of a home for sick 
children, known Rainbow Cottage—a 
home that resemblance to the 
ordinary hospital, butis furnished with the 
taste and comfort that the girls would dis- 
play in furnishing their own houses, The 
expenses are partially met by individual 
subscriptions, but chiefly by the Rainbow 


as 


bears no 


ball, which generally opens the social 
season, and is one of its most important 
functions. Here the ‘Rainbow girls’’ are 


the hostesses, assisted by their mothers, 


and nearly every one worth knowing in 
Cleveland society is found among the 
guests. In addition, the Rainbow Club 


conducts a noonday luncheon for working 
girls, in pleasant rooms, where they can 
either buy their luncheon out and out, or 
supplement what they have brought with 
them from home by hot coffee or tea, bis- 
euit, sandwiches, ete., sold at the lowest 
price that will cover the cost, and served 
by the Rainbow girls themselves. 

Ata meeting of the Illinois Republican 
Executive Committee, held at Springfield, 
Dec. 27, a hearing was given to a commit- 
tee from the Republican Women’s Organ- 
ization, headed by Mrs. C. J. Springer, the 
chairman. ‘The ladies called attention to 
the action of Mrs. Luey Flower and 
other Republican women who are standing 
for non-partisanship on the school board 
and in oftices to which women are eligible. 
The committee asked for advice as to 
whether they should continue the work of 


the True Republic, in | 





sans would not be recognized the 


Republican Central Committee. 


by 


=_-—-— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


THE SNARLIES. 


The Snarlies got into a little girl’s hair: 


They said, ‘*‘Let us make us a little nest 
there!’ 
Mrs. Brush came along, and she said, “Oh, 


You don't belong here, and away you must 


go; 

This little girl’s hair was not meant to 
look so.”" 

The Snarlies determined that there they 
would stay. 

They wanted to sleep and they wanted to 
play. 

So they said, ‘‘Mrs. Brush, you are not 
doing right; 

If you don’t go away, we will tie you up 


tight: 
To stay in this hair is our greatest delight.” 


So then Mrs. Brush sent for good Mr. Comb, 

And asked him to help send the Snarlies all 
home. 

And together they drove every Snarly away, 

And told them in some other place they must 
stay. 

Then wasn’t that little girl happy and gay! 

wee — 


A NAUGHTY PET. 





Did you ever see a Persian cat? A big, 
fluffy yellow and white fellow, that looks 
much more like his big brother, the man- 
eating tiger, than our common, every-day 
eats do. 

My friend, Miss Prudence, has one. It 
Was a present to her from her brother. It 
is a very great pet, and Miss Prudence 
often says money could not buy her Jim. 

All the same, he is very troublesome. 
Miss Prudence is sometimes so angry with 
him she is quite ready to give him away. 
But when Jim comes to her, jumps on her 
lap, arches his back to have it stroked, 
and purrs and rubs his nose on her face, 
Miss Prue forgives him, just your 
mamma forgives you when you have been 
naughty. You see, Miss Prue has no one 
else to love but Jim, and so she loves him 
very dearly. 

There is a bell in the dining-room, just 
inside the door, that is rung by a wire 
from the front entrance—an old-fashioned 
door-bell. 

Miss Prue an afternoon 
nap. Just as she got into a comfortable 
doze, the other day, ding-a-ling rang the 
bell. So poor Miss Prue got up, fixed her 
hair, and went to the door, 
there. 

As she is a little deaf, the good lady lay 
down again, thinking she had been mis- 
taken. 

But, there it was again! 
ran quickly this but was 
Then she sat down by the door and 
waited. Only a minute, when jingle went 
the bell. Before it stopped Miss Prue had 
the door open, but no naughty boy was 


as 


dearly loves 


No one was 


no: Miss Prue 


time, no one 


there. 


caught. 
“Well, 

lady. 
“Miaow! 


I give up!” exclaimed the poor 


miaow!"’ came from the dining- 
room, 

“What is it, 
walking out to see. 

There was Jim standing on top of the 
half-open door. Miss Prue sat down, and 
Jim showed her how he reached out and 
rang the bell. 

Jim does not like company. He does not 
like to have ladies lay their hats and wraps 
on the spare bed, as he cannot sleep on it; 
and = then always something 
naughty. 

Last week 
went 
standing out, 
chanced to brush against him or 
pet him. 

After the ladies had gone, he came to 
Miss Prue and tried to make up. 

“What have you done that is naughty 
to-day, Jim?*’ asked Miss Prue. 

Jim mewed and led the way upstairs. 
He went the which 
stood open, Miss Prue following. 

What do you think she saw? 


Jim?” asked Miss Prue, 


he does 
there company. Jim 
with arehed back and fur 
scolding at every one who 
tried to 


was 
about 


to a closet, door of 


Jim had torn up her best bonnet! That 
was the way he punished her for having 


company. 

Last Christmas Miss Prue received a 
large, handsome vase. She admired it so 
much that she spent a good deal of time 
in the parlor looking at it. Whenever she 
did so, Jim would go in and rub against 
her dress, as much as to say, ‘‘Don’t look 
at that thing! Look at me!” 

When Sunday came, Miss Prue went to 
church. As she opened the door upon her 
return, Jim ran up to her and began to 


ery. 


| but Republicans would be accepted by the | 


“What have you been doing, Jim?” she | 
asked. 

Jim mewed, 
parlor. 

Miss Prue sat down and cried. Jim had 
knocked the beautiful vase down and 
broken it all to pieces.— Ellen L. Know in 
Our Little Ones. 


and ran before her into the 





ExposurE to cold, damp winds, may 
result in pneumonia unless the system is 
kept invigorated with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


NTEVENS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A 
pleasant home. Special advantages 
in Elocution, and the Literature of the 
English, French, German and Latin 
Languages, also in Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. BothSexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, 

Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1805. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 


The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 





except 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartHmore: 

PENN. Opens 9th month, gth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, P hila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For tull particulars address CHARLES De 
GARKMO, Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 

















Ts a necessary part of every well appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 


ness, not hardening, as felt “and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





New York, MAy 30, 184. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. Itis the best material for the pur- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 





INSIST ‘\" having ‘Knitted Table Padding. 


Atall the le ading dry goods house ‘Ss. 
Write us for sample sand catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 








Scientific American 
ei for 








For information and free Handbook write to 


MUNN & CO., 361 Lg NEw YorK. 
Oldest bureau yt patents in America, 
Every patent taken out ous by us is p< od ye 
the public by a notice given free o: 


Scieutitic American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 

world. Leng & sustrated, eokt nR3.00 8 

man should theut it, Ky @ 

years $1.50 six months. Address, Mle N aoe 
JBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, Nev New York City. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Pith STATION, CAUSEWAY ST 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


a ’ FOR 

Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Rochester, Watertown, 


ati 
Buttalo, Niagara ills, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinn: ati, Chicage, st. Louis and 
points 


West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


6.45 A. M. Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
« to Troy and Saratoga. 
Sundays only. Accommodations 
« for Troy and Albany. 


Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Express. 

« Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton, 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


7,00 P. M. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fa t 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables. 
which can be obtained at any ‘railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 

mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, a 

. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
July 1st. 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 


Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight Years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you nave, mer 
to loan in Eastern Kansas _ write to us. 

EvureKA BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 














Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounte din the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the be est authors. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street,N. Y. 


arte 


ou can, read 
to all your 


for 1896 











Scmvoo mur 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If 


our - cial offer, and show i 
friends. 
9500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Beets, or twa | bn stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of ibe. as & {A these premiums are 
to be awarded. Address 
2018 Columbia Ave. 
» PHILADELPHIA PA. 4 


eHOUSE and HOME 





ALBUIIS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


You Crochct} 
: 














Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
or send ten cents in stam ps 
and receive a sample 
spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 
have, the best you have & 
ever used. Try it. 

Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 5 
Glasgo, Comm. 


Knit, 
or do 
other 


















MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 


for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miler Monthly, 


114% §th Ave., N.Y. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 4, 1896. 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post office whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not — is 
responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONV ENTION. 


All friends of justice and equal rights are 
earnestly invited to assemble in the Twenty. 
eighth Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Saffrage Association, in 
the Church of Our Father, Washington, 
D. C., Jan, 25 to 28, 1806. 

We rejoice in the immense gains made in 
this and other countries since our last Con- 
vention, Utah completing a trinity of true 
republics at the summit of the Rockies, South 
Australia fully enfranchising the women of 
its vast Territory. We hail with joy the 
magnificent growth of public sentiment re- 
sulting in the submission of a Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment to the Constitutions of 
of New York, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, and 
California by their respective State Legisla- 
tures; the twenty-six votes for women’s full 
enfranchisement in the recent Constitutional 
Convention of South Carolina; the result of 
the vote on the sham referendum in Massa- 
chusetts, showing that one out of every three 
men, and twenty-five out of every twenty- 
six women of that conservative Common- 
wealth who expressed at the ballot-box their 
opinions on our question, were in favor of 
equal suffrage—a startling revelation to the 
remonstrants throughout the entire nation. 
We point with pride to the splendid results 
of the work of our Assoviation in organizing 
State Societies in Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Nevada, Arizona, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and Delaware, so 
that when we assemble in Washington at 
our Annual Convention, for the first time in 
our history the Association will be composed 
of organizations in every State and Territory 
except Alaska, linked together in one great 
national body. 

This cali is addressed to all those who de- 
sire the physical, intellectual and moral im- 
provement of mankind. 

Susan B. Antuony President. 
RACHEL Foster Avery, Secretary. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 

The Hotel Headquarters will be at the 
Arno, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
Church of Our Father. As street cars are 
not available, the hotel has arranged to run 
a ’bus during hours convenient for the Con- 
vention, at a fare of ten cents each way. 

Rates for room and board—$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room. Some 
large rooms with several beds will accom- 
modate more. There are some small rooms 
on the fourth and fifth floors for one person 
each at the same rates. Two elevators. 

The Hotel Oxford (corner of 14th and New 
York Ave., N. W.) has also made a special 
rate of 75 cents per day on European plan, 
where two persons occupy same room, or $2 
per day on American plan, where two per- 
sons occupy a room, or, if separate, $1 on 
European plan, and $2.50 on American plan, 
for delegates and friends of the cause attend- 
ing the Convention. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many there are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to attend 
to write direct to the hotel of their choice, 
securing room. Be sure to state that you will 
be in attendance at the Convention and expect 
our rates. 

RAILROAD RATES.—The usual rate of a 
fare and one-third for the round trip has been 
secured for roads east of the Mississippi 
River. For any special instructious address 
the Chairman of Railroad Rates, Miss Mary 
«i. Hay, National Headquarters, 1341 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

All railroads belonging to the New Eng- 
land Passenger Committee — the Central 
Traffic Association, Trunk Line Association, 
Southern Passenger Association, and the 
Western Passenger Association—have grant- 
ed us arate of one and a third fare on cer- 
tificate plan for our National Convention in 
Washington in January. 

Each person must pay full fare going, and 
must get a certificate from her ticket agent. 
At the Convention it will be signed by a 
special agent and the Secretary of Railroad 
Rates. These certificates will be presented 
to ticket agent in Washington for return 
tickets, and only one-third fare will be 
charged. 

This rate is for all delegates and visitors 
and for any others desiring to go to Washing- 
ton at this time. The tickets are good going 
January 20, 21,22 and 25, and good returning 
until January 31, 180. The agent will be 
with us to sign the certificates on Saturday, 
January 

Invite your friends to go to Washington at 
this time, and make this the largest conven- 
tion we have ever held there. 

The New York delegates to the Washing- 
ton Convention are going over the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway, *‘ Royal Blue Line,” and if 
enough will go, a special car will be put on 
the train leaving New York at 2 P. M., Jan 
New England delegates are invited to 
join them. This is a splendid train, as the 
** Royal Blue Line” is one of the best roads 
going to Washington. 

The New England Passenger Association 
has granted a fare and a third, and we hope 
many will go from the New England States, 
thus showing them the necessity of giving 
us a beter rate next year. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Sec. Railroad Rates N. A. S.A. 


Executive Committee Meeting will be held 


25. 


~~ 


THE WOMAN 


~ ANNUAL 
| 


OF 


MEETING 


THE 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
| Association will be held in Association HALL, corner of Boylston and 


there will be good music. 


speakers who are earnest suffragists. 


Suffrage Question”) ; Mrs. 


allies. 


| Berkeley Streets, Boston, beginning Tuesday evening, January 14, and con- 
tinuing during the morning, afternoon and evening of Wednesday, January 15. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President of the Association, will preside, and 


The first session on Tuesday Evening, January 14, at 7.45 P. M., will 
be a YouNG Propve’s SurrraGE MEETING, similar to the bright and suc- 
cessful one held last May during Anniversary Week, and the speakers will 
include members or graduates of prominent colleges, and other young women 
Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Mabel 
{. Adams, of Quincy, are among those who have promised to participate. The 
East Boston Choral Association, consisting of seventy voices, conducted by 
Mr. J. H. Ripley, have generously volunteered their service. 

Wednesday Morning, January 15, the annual Business MEETING will 
be held in the same hall at ro A. M. 
work by the superintendents of departments, a brief report of the work of 
each auxiliary local League, the adoption of resolutions and of a plan of work 
for the coming year, and the election of officers. 

Wednesday Afternoon (at 2.30 P. M.) will be devoted to a symposium 
on the question, ‘*‘Do Women Need the Ballot?” 
subject will be presented by representative women and men in ten-minute 
speeches: **Does the teacher need it?” 
‘**Does the professional woman need it?” 
etc., and among the speakers will be Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Rev. Thomas 
Scully, Mrs. Anna C, Fall, Rev. Florence Kollock, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison 

Wednesday Evening (at 7.45 P. 
Graham Brooks, of Cambridge (on ‘* Some Economic Aspects of the Woman 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of 
Springfield; Miss Mary A. Chase, of Vermont, and others. 

The splendid vote cast in favor of woman suffrage at the recent State 
election attests the deep interest felt in the question, and the hosts of our 
We trust that our friends throughout the State will co-operate with 
us in making these meetings in every way successful and effective, as they 
promise to be exceptionally interesting. 
delegates, and fraternal delegates from the W. C. T. U. and other organiza. 
tions of women who desire the enfranchisement of women will be welcomed. 


It will include reports of the year’s 


Different phases of the 


‘*‘Does the working woman need it?” 
‘*Does the mother need it?” etc., 


M.) there will be addresses by John 


Every League is requested to send 


Henry B. BLAcKwELt, 
AMANDA M. LouGEE, 
Harriet E. Turner, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 

- Committee of Arrangements, 





day, Jan. 23. The closing session of the 
Executive Committee will be at the same 
place, 9 A. M., Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

This is the year for our Congressional 
Hearing, the exact date of which will be 
announced later. It is desired that each 
State Delegatien select its own representa- 
tive for this hearing. 

The Annual Convention Sermon will be 
given by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
Providence, R. 1., Sunday afternoon, Jan, 26, 

Among the speakers expected are Susan 
B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman-Catt, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Ella Knowles Haskell, 
Assistant Attorney-General of Montana, 
Rey. Auna Howard Shaw, Rev. Anna Gar. 
lin Spencer, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of California. 
There will also be brief speeches from all the 
State Presidents in attendance. 

Admission to all sessions will be free. 

N. B. There will be a National Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia, Association Hall, the 
afternoon and evening of Jan. 31. Eminent 
speakers are expected, and it is hoped that 
many of the delegates will make this an 
opportunity to visit the City of Brotherly 
Love. There will probably be an extension 
of time of railroad tickets for those desiring 
to attend the meeting at Philadelphia. 


> 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 








In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 
$1.00. 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 


1. For cash, on receipt of . . . 


trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of © 6 © oe 6 ow ew 6 B1.50 


-_<--— 


THE STATE ORGANIZER. 


Mrs. Mary C. Smith, organizer for the 
State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 4, and 
will be glad to see and consult with all 
active friends of the cause. 
-_<-- 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 


The Massachusetts Legislature for 1896 
has chosen Hon. George P. Lawrence, of 
North Adams, President of the Senate, 
and George v’'L. Meyer Speaker of the 
House. A majority of the Committee on 
Rules named by them are opposed to 
woman suffrage. The joint Committee on 
Rules reports a list of joint standing com- 
mittees. It is reported that Mr. Meyer 
urges the committees to dispense with the 
usual Committee on Woman Suffrage. The 





Boston Herald says: 


pa | : : ae 
in the parlor of the Arno, at® A. M., Thurs-| In view of the overwhelming majority 
' 








which the people of Massachusetts have 
just given against woman suffrage, or the 
expediency thereof, there would seem to 
be no good and sufficient reason why the 
time of the Legislature should be occupied 
to the extent that it usually is by the 
advocates of this lost cause. 

A “lost cause’? which has just carried a 
third State, and has the support of 109,000 
citizens of Massachusetts, including 96 of 
every 100 women voting, is as sure of even- 
tual triumph as a boy snubbed by a bully 
older than himself. Already, in Massachu- 
setts, woman suffrage has behind it twice 
as many votes as would have defeated the 
Republican candidate for governor if this 
question were made an issue. It would 
be equally unwise and unfair to deprive it 
of the usual courtesy of a committee. 

The Boston Post (Democratic) says: 

The suffragists will get along just as 
fast in this way as they did when they 
had a whole committee to themselves. It 
will probably make little practical dif- 
ference with their progress. But as an 
indication of the diminished consideration 
in which their cause is held by the party 
controlling the Legislature, this change is 
significant. It may be accepted as a hint 
to the suffragists from the Republican 
party that enough has been heard from 
them. 

On the contrary, it would be simply a 
discourtesy on the part of Speaker Meyer 
and his committee. For several years 
two-thirds of the Republican representa- 
tives have voted for woman suffrage. 
Even last year a majority of them voted in 
its favor. If Meyer carries out his al- 
leged intention, the suffragists will not be 


the losers. H. B. B. 
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“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER”? 





A nation is being exterminated for its 
the eyes of Europe and 
America without interference. Read the 
following facts which occurred in Con- 
stantinople itself, within sight of Euro- 
pean ironelads, They are but a sample of 
what is going on every day all over-Asia 
Minor. Half a million are literally starv- 
ing and freezing to death, women and 
children deprived of food and shelter by 
bloodthirsty fanaties, who have massacred 
their men, burned their dwellings, and 
robbed them even of their clothing. 


New York, Jan. 1.—D. Arabian, an Ar- 
menian, has just returned from Constanti- 
nople, where he was confined for over two 
months in a Turkish prison. Mr. Arabian 
first came to this country five years ago. 
In September last he started back for 
Armenia, where he had left his wife and 
children. When he reached Constanti- 
nople he was questioned by police officials, 
and as his answers did not satisfy them, 
he was placed in prison with S00 other 
Armenians. 

On Sept. 30, a great massacre of Arme- 
nians in Constantinople took place. The 
first intimation those in the prison had of 
the massacre was when the Turks com- 
menced to carry into the courtyard and pile 
up hundreds of dead and dying Armenians, 
most of Whom had their heads crushed in 
with clubs by the theological students, in 
addition to bayonet wounds in the back.the 


religion before 
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Through the grating 
the prisonefs saw their countrymen dying 
or crying vainly for assistance, 

“There was an entrance to the prison 
jabout 50 yards long.’ said Mr. Arabian, 
| to-~«lay, ‘and perhaps 10 feet wide. Over 
it was an arched trellis. Through this 
narrow passageway, one at a time, were 
brought Armenians whom the police had 
arrested, 

“Upon either side of the passageway 
from six to eight students armed 
with clubs. When the unfortunate victim 
would reach the line of students, the first 
pair would raise their clubs and would 
strike him = simultaneously upon either 
side of the head. With a frantic cry the 
unfortunate would start to retreat, when 
from a Mohammedan policeman would 
come a bayonet thrust. The Armenian, to 
escape this, would again start forward 


work of the police. 
} 


stood 


Blows from every side would then rain 


upon the Armenian’s head until the skull | 


was crushed to a pulp. 

No sooner was one victim dealt with 
than a second was pushed through the 
gate and this work of slaughter was kept 
up for forty-two continuous hours. The 
dead and dying alike were dragged to the 
centre of the courtyard, where they were 
piled up. The walls, roof, and shell walk 
of the passageway were dyed with blood. 
In the court yard were hundreds of other 
students, each armed with a club and 
eagerly waiting to take his place in the 
line of murderers. 

A young Armenian who dashed through 
the line before they could club him, was 
shot by the police. Armenians who 
claimed to be Mohammedans were sub- 
jected to nameless atrocities when their 
statements were found to be false. The 
massacre was intermitted only at the call 
to prayers. Then the murderers, with the 
blood dripping from their hands would 
devoutly turn their faces to the east and 
in loud tones utter their prayers. Fully 
500 Armenians were slaughtered in that 
passageway. 

Mr. Arabian and others were subjected to 
brutal torture while in the prison. He was 
eventually released through the interces- 
sion of the Russian ambassador. All his 
money was stolen from him. He is now 
but the wreck of his former self. 

Senator Hoar has publicly appealed to 
President Cleveland to intervene, promis- 
ing Republican co-operation. But alas, 
in vain! H. B. B, 
iil 


EXIT MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Man Suffrage Association has dis- 
banded. <A lady calling at their rooms at 
7 Park Street, the other day for certain 
anti-suffrage literature, the distribution 
of which she believed would help the suf- 
frage cause, was told by the elevator boy, 
“They are gone.”’ 

“Where are they now?” she asked, un- 
willing to abandon her quest. 

The boy answered, ‘*They bust up.” 

The ofticers of the Man Suffrage Associ- 
ation profess to believe that the existence 
of the Association is no longer needed, as 
woman suffrage is effectually crushed, 
since only 109,000 persons in Massachu- 
setts voted for it. We believe the dis- 
covery that there were 109,000 suffragists 
in Massachusetts was really an unpleasant 
shock to them, and a considerable sur- 
prise. But, of course, the campaign being 
over, the Man Suffrage Association, which 
Was a campaign committee, has no longer 
any reason for its existence. 

Now that this unique Association has 
passed into history, it will be of interest 
to chronicle who were its prime movers. 
One of the prominent men included in its 
list of a hundred anti-suffragists, said, not 
long ago, to one of the editors of the 
WomAn’s JoURNAL: “Il gave them my 
name, but I took no part in the active 
work, and, in fact, | am not very strongly 
opposed. The really active and enthusi- 
astic Opponents, the two men who did the 
main part of the work in the Man Suffrage 


Association, were W. D. Sohier and 
Charles R. Saunders.”’ This is worth 


remembering. 

Mr. Saunders first came into prominence 
as an opponent of equal rights for women 
in the recent campaign. Mr. Sohier has 
long been an ultra opponent. His sister, 
Miss Lillie E. Sohier, of Beverly, has also 
been for many years one of the most active 
of the remonstrants. 

Mr. Sohier has just bought a controlling 
interest in the Boston Daily Journal. 

ie Os He 
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MUST SUPPORT HER HUSBAND. 





According to a decision lately rendered 
by Justice Brown, of Cleveland, O., wives 
are legally responsible for the support of 
their husbands and families, provided the 
husbands are unable to support them- 
selves and their families. 

This decision has given rise to much 
comment. The attorneys are divided as 
to whether it will be sustained in a higher 
court, 

The decision was rendered in the suit 
of Henry Koebel, a tailor, against Marshall 
L. Shay and his wife, Mrs. Emma E. Shay, 
to recover $22 on a long-standing tailor’s 
bill contracted by Shay. 

Mr. Shay was in the drug business, but 
failed in 1800 and became insolvent. 
Koebel testified that in April, 1891, Shay 
purchased a $42 suit of clothes from him, 
on which he paid $20. Koebel further 





down through the double line of students. | 


| testified that, knowing Shay had failed in 
business, he told the latter that he would 
charge the remainder due to Mr. and Mrs, 
Shay jointly, and that Shay at the time 
said nothing against this proposition, 
Shay testified that he owed the debt, but 
claimed that he has been unable to pay it, 
as he was bankrupt and insolvent. When 
asked at the trial if he supported his fam- 
| ily, Shay evaded the question by replying, 
We manage to live.” 
Mrs. Shay testitied that husband 
had not earned much to support the fam- 


her 


ily for about four years, and that she was 
| the owner of 
$10,000, 


real estate valued 
which there 
brance of about $3,000, 


at about 

Was an incum- 
She said that the 
| rental of two of her properties netted her 


on 


| $40 a month. 
| 7 hl . . . . 

rhe question involved in the suit was as 
to whether Mrs. Shay could be held liable 


| for a debt contracted by her husband. 
| Morgan and Atwater represented the 
| plaintiff, and H. G. Cantield, Esy., the 
| defense, The plaintiff's attorneys argued 


that an Ohio statute, passed in 1887, coy- 
ered the case,and made a wife who had 


property assume her husband's debts. 
This law—Section 3,110—says: 
The husband must support himself, his 


wife, and his minor children out of his prop- 
erty and by his labor. If he is unable to do 
so, the wife must assist him so far as she is 
able. 

Justice Brown held the case under ad- 
visement several days, and then decided 
in favor of Koebel. 

In talking to a reporter of the Cleveland 
Leader, Justice Brown said the States of 
California, Illinois, lowa, and the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma had laws similar to the 
Ohio statute, and that the courts of the 
States and Territory named all hold that 
where such a condition of affairs exists 
the wife may be held for debts incurred 
by the husband in the support of the 
family. Justice Brown says: 

In the case of Kelly rs. Mills, in Section 
265 of the Ohio Statutes, the court holds 
that a creditor has the right to sue the 
wife directly, in case the husband cannot 
support the family with his labor and 
property. This is the only case in Ohio 
in any court of record where that princi- 
ple has been decided under the Ohio law 
passed in 1887. I based my decision on 
the decision rendered in the Ohio courts 
which I just mentioned, and on decisions 
rendered under the similar laws in Iowa, 
Illinois and California, 

It seems reasonable that a wife who 
owns property should support her hus- 
band and family, if the husband is gen- 
uinely incapacitated for work, as by 
illness. But how if he is able-bodied and 
shiftless? The following paragraph in the 
Cleveland Leader is suggestive: 

A number of brewery owners have been 
awaiting the outcome of the trial in Jus- 
tice Brown’s court, and they said, after 
they had heard of the decision, that they 
would at once begin suits against the 
wives of their many debtors who had con- 
tracted debts and refused to pay them: 

The Leader's comment upon this is: 

If it transpires that wives in Ohio can 
be compelled to pay their husband’s brew- 
ery bills out of their own earnings, in case 
they are obliged to become the supporters 
of the family, it should be advertised as a 
good State for marriageable girls to keep 
out of. 

A man can limit his liability for his 
wife’s debts to necessaries, and a wife's 
liability for her husband’s debts certainly 
ought not to extend to his bills for liquor. 

Meanwhile Mr. W. D. Sohier and Mr. 
C. R. Saunders, of the late Man Suffrage 
Association, and Miss Molly Elliot Seawell 
and the other remonstrants will doubtless 
continue to oppose woman suffrage as 
vigorously as ever, although one of their 
chief arguments has been that the hus- 
band was solely responsible for the family 


support. A. 8. B. 
enim 
WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL AND _ INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 


The class in Parliamentary Law, last 
winter, under the guidance of Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck, was so successful that it has 
been decided to start a new class this win- 


ter. It will begin Tuesday, Jan. 7, at 3 
P.M. Ten lessons. Membership limited. 


--o 


A QUESTION OF BIOLOGY. 


The Examiner Club met at the Parker 
House, Boston, on the evening of Dec. 30. 
Twenty-one members were present. Dr 
Edward Everett Hale presided,. with See- 
retary Gamaliel Bradford at his side. An 
essay was read by Professor Alpheus 
Hyatt, curator of the National History 
Society, on ‘“‘Female Suffrage a Problem 
in Biology.” 

In studying any object in natural his- 
tory it is considered desirable to have the 
object before you, or, if that be impossible, 
a picture of it drawn by some one who 
has seen it. It is said that a Scotch 
metaphysician once undertook to evolve 
acamel out of his inner consciousnes. Lit- 
tle value, however, would be attached to an 
essay on camels written by a person who 
had never seen a camel or read anything 
written about camels by those who had 
had a chance to study their habits. One 
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may try to reconstruct an animal of some 
extinct species from a single bone, but in 
studying an animal of which living speci- 
mens abound, this method would be re- 
garded as out of place. a 
We do not know what ground 

Hyatt took. But many biologists 
course upon the natural history of the 
woman voter from a purely theoretical | 
point of view, ignoring the fact that thou- | 
sands of living specimens exist in our 
Western States, and drawing speculative 
conclusions widely at variance with the 
observations of those who have had a | 
chance to observe. The method is hardly 
scientific. Let us hope that Prof. Hyatt 
did not follow it. 


Prof. 


dis- 
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ARMENIAN RELIEF MEETING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
we must be assured that there was enough 
of it to make the mission respectable, to 
place not only the good hearts of the peo- 
ple of America, but the credit and respect- 
ability of America herself before the 
Turkish Empire and before the world. 

‘The last question appears to be the one 
now to be settled. We have not yet been 
assured that funds are ready. We were 
asked what funds we thought would 
be needed. We referred the question 
back to those who asked it, to the com- 
mittee of your city, and asked them how 
much they thought they would need. They 
made the statement which has doubtless 
already been made to you; the estimate 
was theirs. We acceded to it, and have 
said from that time to this that whenever 
we received the unanimous request of the 
people of the United States, backed by 
this sum, we should have no option left. 
Our organization is made for just such 
work, and when the conditions are com- 
plied with we must go. If you were to 
tell us to-day that the sum named was at 
our disposal, we should have no option what- 
ever, any more than a drafted soldier. We 
have made our statement, and we are now 
at the disposition of the people of the 
United States. (Applause.) 

Another statement which we made, and 
which we thought everybody knew, but 
which it seems everybody does not, was 
that the Red Cross never asked for a cent, 
We have carried that organization now 
over twelve years. We have carried it 
through some sixteen or seventeen fields 
of relief of national disaster, fields too 
great for local aid; and we have never yet 
said to any living person that we wanted 
one dollar or one pound, Gentlemen, | 
think it may become me to say just here 
that we never shall. We have at first 
taken the field. We have always had of 
our own supplies sufficient to do some 
good when we got there. ‘The people have 
understood, when we went, that we meant 
work, that we meant help, that we meant 
relief, and those who have desired to get 
their gifts and relief to that field and who 
were wanting only some one to receive 
and place it, have asked us to take their 
funds, their boxes, their barrels, or what- 
ever they had to send, and do the best 
with it. We have done so. In looking 
over it all, I can say that we have in every 
case done the best we knew. Whatever 
occurs, whatever may happen, the Red 
Cross, in view of what it is and what it 
has done, will sleep well at the end. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Perhaps I may state to you a little in 
regard to how it came to be organized 
in this country, not going back into the 
historical part of it, for that has been 
written and rewritten. You all know how 
it came about in an international way, 
originating in Europe. I was asked by 
the European powers, after the Franco- 
German war, to see that America united 
with this organization. She had held back 
until thirty-two governments had con- 
nected themselves with it. With their 
hands upon my head, jewelled hands, 
royal hands, they laid it upon me that 
when I got back to the United States of 
America I should endeavor to make this 
Government and this people understand 
what this organization was, and to get 
them to unite with it. They wanted 
America, 

Some years of illness prevented my 
taking it up at once, but when I was able, 
the first steps I took were to appeal to 
this Government. I had seen what the 
society was. I had learned it in other 
countries. I felt that America needed it. 
My thoughts carried me back to the suf- 
fering, bleeding forms of our men, dying 
uncared for, and when I compared that 
with what other nations were doing, I 
said ‘‘America will need this sometime,” 
and I pledged myself to the powers of the 
world abroad that I would try to bring it 
before the United States Government. I 
did so, and after five years of deliberation 
—not of work on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but surely work on my part—it was 
at length accepted, and in 1882 we became 
a party to that treaty. 

Miss Barton then outlined the organiza- 
tion of the society in America, and, speak- 
ing of its members and officers, said: 

I had nothing to offerthem. Not aman 
ora woman had one penny offered them. 
Not a salary has ever been paid to any 
officer of the Red Cross. Not all of them 
are able to give their whole time, but such 
a8 are constitute our staff at home. The 
Others are business men, successful; every 
man of them has succeeded in his own 
business, They are scattered over the 
United States, but when I call them they 
come, They are the men and women who 
will go with me on any field—who have 
gone there and worked untiringly, unpaid, 
faithful, devoted; and when it it is ended, 
and the work of relief in that field is fin- 
ished, they go home and take up the 
broken threads of their own business and 
£0 on with it. We who can spend our 
time come back and take up the business 


| do it better, 





of the Red Cross and constitute the staff | tinue, and that barbarism shall not quench 
That is what we were doing when | it in blood. 


ofticers. 
this call cames to us. 

Now, if we can be of any use, you see 
we are compelled to do all we can. If we 
cannot serve you, and some one else ean 
let us go back to our head- 
quarters, and we will occupy ourselves 
very fully this winter and pray God to 
help on those who do undertake the work. 

Mr. Edward G. Porter.—Might I ask if 
you are contident that the Red Cross ean, 
in the present state of things, enter Tur- 
key? 

Miss Barton.—All I can say is that it 


| has been said by all who have spoken of it 


that if there were any body of persons in 
this country that could reasonably expect 
to gain access there and distribute relief, 
it was the Red Cross, for various reasons, 
First, Turkey herself is one of the treaty 
nations. She united with the treaty of 
the Red Cross, or the treaty of Geneva, in 
1864. She made but one stipulation. 
Turkey expressed herself as very desirous, 
for many reasons, of entering into that 
treaty; but she said, very reasonably: 

“We of the government, the intelligent 
people of Turkey, understand perfectly 
well your emblem of the cross, but our 
illiterate people will not understand it, be- 
cause they have been taught to fight the 
cross for centuries. Can we be permitted 
to enter your treaty, every condition being 
the same, excepting that in the place of 
the red cross there be placed the red 
crescent?” 

The international committee is com- 
posed of broad-minded, noble men. It did 
not care fora little thing like that, and 
graciously accorded to Turkey the privi- 
lege of placing the red crescent on her hos- 
pital flag—for the Red Cross, as you know, 
becomes the one sign of the military hos- 
pital flags of all the world. There is no 
other known to-day except in Turkey. 
The sign of the Turkish military hospital 
flag is the red crescent. 

Of course we should not think of asking 
Turkey to depart from what has already 
been granted her. The very bond of the 
Red Cross is its generality. It knows no 
race, no sect, no creed; it knows nothing 
but simply humanity. Wherever there is 
suffering, there is work for the Red Cross, 

I hope that I shall be excused for this 
statement, if there are Armenians here. 
But in going to that field we should not 
go there for the relief of the Armenians 
alone. ‘The wounded Turk would call forth 
the sympathies of the Red Cross, and call 
for its aid just as quickly. (Applause.) 

That is not new to me. For four years 
I went through our own Civil War, and I 
call God to judge I never once in my life 
stepped over a man in gray to reach a man 
in blue (applause); so that in this work 
no one would pass by one suffering nation- 
ality or creed or sect to reach another. 
We do not know them. We know nothing 
but the need of relief. We should respect 
and serve all bodies alike—all bodies of 
any Christian people and all bodies of any 
sect. We know no difference. We are 
bound to know none; that is the principle 
of the Red Cross, 

We should suppose that if there are 
asperities there, the knowledge of us 
which Turkey has would naturally have 
something to do toward making the access 
easy. We have, so far as the government 
is concerned, every assurance of all that it 
ean do; but, gentlemen, you all know how 
little governments can do in this matter, 
and how little they are doing. You cannot 
expect much from any government on the 
face of the earth in respect to this, or else 
it would have been done. The foreign 
nations, with their war ships, cannot enter. 
We have three war vessels there, and such 
assistance as they can give is at our com- 
mand. We do not know what that will be. 

Mind you, I don’t say that I even think 
we can enter Turkey. I have no right to 
think in this matter. I was asked to try. 
I pledge myself to you that if we go, under 
the conditions that I have stated, and take 
along funds enough to rap at their door 
and say, not, ‘Let us stay until we hava 
something to give you,’ but, ‘‘We have 
something to give to these people; will 
you allow us to give it?’ my opinion is 
that we should be received and permitted; 
but beyond that I cannot say. I do not 
think there is a man in the world, unless 
it be the Sultan of Turkey himself, who 
could answer that question. I am sure 
there is not a person here who would 
attempt to answer it, and * am not greater 
than all you. (Applause.) 

A letter was read from Bishop Law- 
rence, and brief addresses were made by 
George H. Pullman, of the Red Cross 
Society, Robert Treat Paine, and Edward 
G. Porter. Mr. M. H. Gulesian read a 
telegram received from Turkey as follows: 
“Gulesian family, one killed, nine wound- 
ed, tive in prison; house pillaged.’ Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who was received with 
great applause, said: 

The present seems a very momentous 
issue. It is a death struggle, far from our 
bodily presence, but, oh, so present to our 
heart and minds! It is a death struggle 
of civilization, unarmed, with barbarism, 
armed to the teeth and possessing and ad- 
ministering every appliance of modern 
war. In such a moment it seems to me 
that all minor things fade out of my mind. 
I no longer think of America, I no longer 
think of England, of France, of Russia. I 
think of civilization and Christendom 
standing still and no one saying, “I will 
stop this.” What we want is an expres- 
sion of will. Shall we wait for some 
prudent diplomatic arrangement to bring 
it out? Let us Americans say, ‘This 
shall cease!’ And when this Red Cross 
goes to Turkey, let the whole power of 
the American people go behind it. It is 
not necessary to shed one drop of blood or 
to kill one single Turk. The Turks are 
girdled about with civilized people. They 
have only to know there is no other way 
out; that they must give way; that civiliza- 
tion must and shall persevere and con- 


} 





O God! what a thing it is to | 
have to stand and say it at the close of 
the nineteenth century! | 
My mind goes back to the old Crusaders, | 
who, just because the sepulchre in which the | 
body of the dear Christ was laid was in the 
hands of the Saracens, poured forth blood | 
and money and all that they had, And | 
here are these living temples, in whom | 
Christianity has resided for nearly two | 
thousand years; and we stand and allow 
them to be swept from the face of | 
the earth! I know the importance of will 


and of will power. So long as we say 
to the Turkish Government, ‘“‘We do 
not want you to kill the Armenians,” the 


Turk will reply, “We do want to kill 
them; that is all.’ But if we say, “By 
God you shall not!’’ then the slaughter 
will stop, and not till then. 

Resolutions were passed, and a large 
committee of representative men formed 
to raise funds. 


-_—-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THEODORE LOVETT SEWALL.—The great 
number of friends of Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall who have heard with sympathy of 
the death of Theodore Lovett Sewall, on 
the 23d of December, do not fully realize 
what a powerful factor in the work for the 
morai and intellectual elevation of women 
Mr. Sewall’s life has been. 

Himself a scholar of high attainments, 
coming of a New England family with 
undoubted claims to intellectual eminence, 
the seventh of his family in the direct line 
to hold a Harvard degree, Mr. Sewall’s 
influence was most directly felt upon the 
intellectual life of his own community. 

But who can measure the indirect influ- 
ence of such a home as he and Mrs. 
Sewall had together built up for them- 
selves and their numerous friends, and as 
a centre of all noble work and high living! 
In it they have entertained the great ma- 
jority of the leaders of thought who have 
come to Indianapolis (in many cases 
brought there directly through the efforts 
of Mr. Sewall and his wife), and have 
made it a centre of the intellectual life of 
their city, as well as a beautiful throne for 
the domestic and social affections and in- 
terests. 

No one has been more warmly welcomed 
in that home than our beloved Miss An- 
thony, affectionately addressed by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Sewall as ‘*The General,”’ 
and no one feels more keenly than she 
how beautifully just was Mr. Sewall to 
the women’s cause wherever calling for 
consideration. 

It seems trite praise to say of Mr. Sewall 
that he was preéminently of all men I 
have ever met ‘the scholar and gentle- 
man;’’ but in the very highest meaning of 
both these fine words he fulfilled their 
definition. I think to many who never 
had the chance of knowing him well, his 
very gentleness was misleading ; but to 
those who were privileged to really meet 
him intimately in his beloved home, as 
host and friend, his strength was as evi- 
dent as was his gentleness, his unassuming 
learning, his brilliant wit and his delicious 
sense of humor making table-talk as de- 
lightfully interesting in the Sewall home 
as any which has ever been given to the 
public as a masterpiece of brilliancy and 
a source of delight to readers in many 
homes. RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 
Dec. 28, 1895. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Kate Field is now in Hawaii, study- 
ing the situation and sending interesting 
reports of her observations to Chicago 
papers. 








Mrs. Anna C, Fall, who will speak at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A., Jan. 15, on “Woman Suffrage from 
the Standpoint of a Woman Lawyer,”’ has 
a valuable paper on ‘‘Womenin Law,” 
published in Zion’s Herald of Dee. 4. 

Miss Abbie Gardner, the only living sur- 
vivor of the famous Sioux Massacre at 
Lake Okoboji, Iowa, in 1856, has secured 
from the lowa Legislature an appropria- 
tion of $7,000 for a monument to mark the 
spot, which will be dedicated next month. 

‘‘Health and Home,” for 1896, proposes 
to be ‘‘a magazine of information, which, 
if put into practical use, will make every 
home it enters a home of health and hap- 
piness.”’ It is edited by T. A. Bland and 
M. Cora Bland, both college-bred physi- 
cians. 

The two hundred and eighth volume of 
Littell’s Living Age opens with the issue 
of the week ending January 4. For 1896 
the subscription price will be six dollars, 
Good news to all who appreciate and enjoy 
good reading, for no one who wants the 
best of choice literature should be withont 
it. 

Amended returns of the vote of the men 
at the State election in Massachusetts on 
the question of municipal suffrage for 
women, filed in the oftice of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, show a loss of 
thirty votes for woman suffrage, making 
the total vote of the men stand, **No,”’ 


186,976; ‘*Yes,’’ 86,970. 
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Pasteur was profoundly penetrated with 
the exquisite adaptation of means to ends 
in the universe, and each fresh revelation 
of his microscope deepened his reverence. 
He once said: ‘‘When one has studied 
much, he returns to the faith of the Breton 
peasant; and if I had studied still more, I 
should have the faith of the Breton 
woman.” 


Tho commissioners appointed by the 
president to investigate the conflicting 
claims of Great Britain and Venezuela in 
regard to the boundary of British Guiana 
are Justices D. J. Brewer, of Kansas, and 
R. H. Alvey, of Maryland, Hon. Andrew 
D. White and F. R. Coudert, of New York, 
and D. C. Gilman, president of Johns 
Hopkins Uuiversity. 

Mrs. Delia T. S. Parnell, mother of the 
Irish leader, will soon leave Bordentown, 
N. J., for lreland, and will make her home 
with her son John, a member of Parlia- 
ment, on the Parnell estate, Avondale. 
Mrs. Parnell is over eighty years old and 
in feeble health, and it is doubtful if she 
will ever return to this country. Her 
home in Bordentown, the famous “Old 
Ironsides,’’ where Admiral Stewart spent 
his last days, is closed, and soon may be 
sold through foreclosures of mortgages. 


Mrs. P. L. Salmon, of Syracuse, has just 
been appointed by Governor Morton to 
act as one of the directors of the Craig 
Epileptic Colony, situated at Sonyea, 
Livingston County, N. Y. The grounds 
and the buildings for this colony were 
purchased by the State about two years 
ago, and the formal commencement of 
the work will probably be made early in 
the coming year. Ohio is the only other 
State that has a colony of this kind. It is 
designed as a place for the scientific study 
and treatment of epileptic diseases, and 
also for self-sustaining work by the 
patients. 


On Sunday, Dec. 29, the Church of the 
Ascension, this city, introduced an inter- 
esting innovation in Episcopal choir 
music. For the first time in New England, 
the music was sung by a choir composed 
of both young men and young women, the 
former dressed in the surplice and cassock, 
and the latter in mortar-board caps, large 
white collars, covering the shoulders, and 
instead of the cassocks, plain black skirts. 
In some American cities these mixed 
choirs are not uncommon; in Philadelphia, 
especially. A few years ago Dr. Greer, of 
St. Bartholomew’s, introduced the custom 
into New York. 


Dr. Ella Prentiss Upham, of Asbury 
Park, N. J., has been appointed one of 
the medical examiners of the Covenant 
Mutual Benefit Association of Galesburg, 
Ill. She is said to be the first homeopathic 
woman physician ever appointed to such a 
position. Dr. Upham was a graduate of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia, class of °85, and has followed her 
profession ever since, with a large and 
constantly increasing practice. She is 
one of the most successful physicians in 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. In addi- 
tion to her many other duties, she is presi- 
dent of the Monmouth County W. S. A. 

The National Woman Sutfrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts held its December 
meeting on the 27th ult. Voted that the 
Association petition the Legislature to 
change the Constitution, by striking out 
the word ‘‘male,”’ in its ‘‘provisions” for 
citizenship. Also to petition for municipal 
suffrage for women, and that women have 
the right to vote for presidential electors. 
Miss L, A. Hatch was elected a member of 
the executive committee of the N. A. W. 
S. A., and a delegate to the convention to 
be held in Washington in January. A 
donation was voted to the fund for pro- 
moting suffrage work. ‘The last half hour 
was spent in a discussion of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

The University of Wisconsin, at Madi- 
son, has recently completed what is prob- 
ably the finest gymnasium in the West 
and the largest in the United States. Its 
floor space measures 165 by 100 feet. This 
is used only by the young men, but it 
augurs well for the size and equipment of 
the new women’s gymnasium, for which 
a large sum has been appropriated. In 
spite of the somewhat limited size of the 
present quarters, regular gymnastic work 
is an important part of the women’s col- 
lege curriculum, and is required of all 
freshmen and sophomores, Of late, Miss 


Bauer, the gymnasium director, has been 
doing anthropometric work in measuring, 
testing and recording the girls’ physical 
condition. Examinations, strength-tests, 
and the like are given to the women as 
well as the men. 


A human incubator, invented by Wil- 
liam G. Robinson, has saved the lives of 
many infants. A baby who is now Joseph 
Grevort was the first to occupy it. One 
day there came a call from the residence 
of E, Clarence Haight, a millionaire. The 
waif Robinson found there lay silent by 
the body of the mother, who had died in 
giving it birth. It came into the world 
three months too soon. Robinson con- 
nected the incubator with the gas fixture 
and soon had the water well heated, so as 
to give the space inside the temperature 
of the human body. Then the waif was 


placed on a swinging bed of cotton. The 
oven and the glass doors were shut. The 
physicians and nurses stood peering 


through the glass. In two hours the 
physicians said there were signs of life. 
The waif lived. Since then an incubator 
has been placed in nearly every hospital. 
It has saved many lives. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
Beginning Monday, Jan. 6, 





MRS. POTTER. | DALY'S 
THEATRE 
MR. BELLEW. PAGEANT. 


Management of Mr. Augustin Daly. 
THIS WEEK ONLY. Presenting the latest Paris 
and New York Success, 
THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE. 
(Le Collier de la Keine.) 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2 








Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


January 6. Second week 
AN ELECTRIC PRODUCTION OF 


FAUST. 


Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 35c., Orch., soc. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7 AND 1 P. IM". 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHuas. F. ATKINSON..«.++++++++++++sM anager 





Commencing January 6, 


BOUCICAULT-MARTINOT 


Evenings at8. | Matinees Wed. and Saturday at 2. 








Especial Offers. 


The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympath, 
of the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
friends of these down-irodden people with reliabi« 
information in regard tothe origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re 
epagene for it, the following especial offers are 
made : 


THE ARMENIANS: 


OR, 
THE PEOPLE OF ARARAT. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D. 


220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE 50c. 
(Original Price $1.00.) 





The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 


BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D. 
48 Pages, with a map. Price, 10c. Original price 25 


These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 


Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D.. 
Forest Grove, Pa. 





A Superb Gift to Young and Old. 


MRS. PHARY 
MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
A Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 


“*We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the wonder- 
ful pictures which are reproduced from her camera.”’ 
—Boston Herald. 

PRICE $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 





For the Woman's Journal, 


THE ONE I LOVE. 


BY ELLEN M. BOLLES. 


The one I love is sweet and fair, 
Her eyes are blue, her golden hair 
Adorns a face of beauty rare. 


Her form is of divinest mould, 
Her heart is pure as virgin gold, 
Would it were mine to have and hold! 


I long to fold her to my heart, 
Pierced through and through by Cupid's dart, 
And know that we shall never part. 


But I dare not her love to claim, 
For she is true and free from blame, 
While I have tasted sin and shame. 


The light of her pure life hath shown 
How dark and vile hath been my own; 
Dear God, why could I not have known’? 


— -_--— 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


BY EUGENE FIELD. 





The tire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere, 
And, like winged spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly from a further room 
Comes, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years, 
And lingers with a dear one there ; 
And as I hear my child’s amen, 
My mother’s faith comes back to me— 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And Mother holds my hands again. 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place! 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime! 

Oh, for a glimpse of Mother's face! 

Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 

Sweet magic of that treble tone 

And, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 





SERVICE. 





BY KE. R. SILL. 


Fret not that the day is gone, 

And thy task is still undone. 

"Twas not,thine, it seems, at all: 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 

And to vex thy heart in vain. 
Somewhere in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born: 

He shall do thy waiting task ; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of heaven. 
His shall be no stumbling feet, 
Falling where they should be fleet; 
He shall hold no broken clew ; 
Friends shall unto him be true ; 
Men shall love him; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 
Day shall nerve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night; 
Summer's peace and winter's storm 
Help him all his will perform, 

‘Tis enough of joy for thee 

His high service to foresee. 


—- = oe —- 


A LARGO GIRL. 

The children of the Florida Keys seem 
at first sight to be little men and women, 
with none of the sports or amusements of 

Any boy or girl of them can 
dot the tide will be full 
out, of the wind, 
or the state of the They know 
all about the reefs and the sec- 
tors and the market price of pines and 
early tomatoes. None of these things, 
however, will they tell to a stranger unless 
they are so safely cornered that escape is 
impossible, and then they tell them with 
great hesitation and eyes cast down. 
They are as bright as any other children, 
and in a struggle with the world they 
could do more toward taking care of 
themselves than most youngsters of like 
age; but they are entirely unused to see- 
ing strangers, and when a stranger ap- 
pears they draw back into the shell like a 
gopher. The stranger must win their 
confidence before they will admit that they 
have voices above a whisper or eyes to see 


childhood. 
tell to a 
or half 


when 
the direction 
moon. 
red 


higher than the tloor. 

Two or three boys and girls come chat- 
tering and laughing down the beach, eat- 
ing jelly cocoanut or slabs of pineapple. 
The abundance of these things does not 
destroy the taste for them, and young 
people and old are continually eating them. 


There is no break in the merriment till 


they turn a corner and see a stranger sit- | 


ting on Skipper Hall's piazza. Actually a 


stranger! Such a thing is entirely outside | 


of their experience. Instantly the talking 
and laughing cease, and the broad brims 
of the straw hats are pulled down to shel- 


ter the astonished faces. They walk de- 


murely by, looking neither to the right | 


nor to the left, nor anywhere but at their 
little bare toes in the sand. When the 
house is passed, and the danger is averted, 
they stop under a distant cocoanut-tree, 
and Skipper Hall's little girl runs out the 
back door and joins them. A long and 
earnest conversation follows, in which the 
host’s daughter is evidently explaining 


matters. It would be highly entertaining 
to hear what she says, but that is not fora 
stranger to know. 

The skipper’s daughter proves in a short 
time to be a first-rate fellow, whether to 
romp with, sail with, or board with; a 
good fellow, and a good example of the 
little girls of the Florida Keys. It is 
through her, if at all, that the confidence 
of the youngsters is to be gained. Mary 
Victoria Hall (the Victoria of course being 
a delicate little compliment to her Maj- 
esty), isin the neighborhood of fourteen, 
as far as years go, but nearer forty in the 
knowledge of things to make herself and 
her father comfortable. Forthe approved 
methods of making “light bread” or hot 
biscuit, or baking fish, or preparing craw- 
fish or lobsters, it would be hard to find a 
better authority. She is the housekeeper; 
and in a region where the custom is to 
wash dishes before using, instead of after, 
and to scour a pan only when the black 
crust becomes thick enough to bear, her 
kitchen and her pans are as bright as a 
pin. When it comes to a sailing boat, she 
is too polite to show how she pities your 
ignorance; she merely says: ‘‘Let me do 
it,’ and does herself what the stranger is 
making « painful balk of. 

It took at least five or six days of living 
in the same house with this young lady, 
eating of her best dishes and giving her no 
doubt a great deal of extra work, to 
establish any sort of acquaintance with 
her. No hour of the morning was too 
early for her to have her tire crackling 
and the breakfast cooking; but at table she 
was as demure and silent as a wax doll. 
The presence of a stranger was over it all, 
and she could not find her tongue. And 
whether she was the barefooted little 
maid of all work or the mistress of the 
mansion in her afternoon rocking-chair, 
the silence was almost unbroken. ‘There 
was a great difference in her appearance 
in these times: the morning Mary was not 
in the least like the afternoon Mary. She 
began the day much such a girl as the 
most casual reader might imagine, in a 
short dress, without shoes or stockings, 
hair flying in the wind, a child of nature 
from top to toe, with plenty of tan and 
freckles, and a thought for nothing but 
her work. 

To go through the day in this way, how- 
ever, might have given the stranger the 
idea that*she was only a little barefoot 
girl, and that was not to be thought of. 
Soon after the work was done, Miss Mary 
appeared in a costume much grander, 
though not half as becoming: shoes and 
stockings, and dress of better texture and 
make, some ornaments, and the various 
little fixtures that girls of all ages, even in 
the Florida Keys, use for the proper im- 
pressment of a stranger, 

The demureness and silence of the little 
mistress of the mansion might have gone 
on indetinitely if it had not been for the 
intervention of a mutual friend, no less a 
person than Prof. Mareius Willson, One 
day when the skipper was out fishing the 
stranger took up a book from the parlor 
table, and it proved to be a copy of **Will- 
son's Fourth Reader.” 

“Is this one of the books you study in 
school, Mary?” he asked. 

“Not that one,’ she replied. 
in the full glory of shoes and stockings at 


She was 
the moment, and perhaps a little more 
dignified than usual. ‘I finished that two 
years ago, and I'm in the Fifth Reader 


now. Lam very fond of Mr. Willson’s 
Readers: he tells so much about all the 
birds and fishes.” 

In the next dozen words it came out 


that the stranger had been acquainted with 
Prof. Willson, and from that moment the 
ice was broken. The atfection of this 
little housekeeper of the keys tor a series 
of school readers can be compared only 
with the feelings of a modern reader for 
his favorite novelist. Books are not 
plenty in this part of the world, but such 
as there are, are read frequently and care- 
fully. All the glowing sentences that ever 
were written might unnoticed, but 
descriptions of the tish that came out of 
the water, and the birds that sing in the 
trees are of constant interest. 

“Is he a very, very old man?” she asked. 
Evidently the idea that the author of those 
books was a real live man was new to her. 
She had always regarded him as we regard 
Shakespeare or Milton. 

The stranger was compelled to admit 


pass 


that it was many years since he had seen 
Prof. Willson, and that on the last oecea- 





sion the Professor was not making studies 
| of spine-rayed fishes or tropical birds, but 
was out in his garden, with his coat off, 
| trimming raspberry bushes. 
{ “But where do you go to school?” he 
} asked: “there is no school near here at 
| Largo.” 
“Oh, no,” 
to talk now. 
| Matacumbie.” 
‘What, fifteen miles away! 


she answered, quite willing 
“I go to Mr. Perpall, over at 


You 


can- 


| not go there in the morning and back at 
night?” 

‘*No,”’ 
| 
| 


she replied, “I go over on Mon- 
day morning, and stay with Mrs. Perpall 


till Friday evening. We only have school 





| 





five months in the year, you know. ‘There 
are four of us go from here, and we have 
very jolly times. I go in my own sharpie, 
and the two Stirrup girls go in theirs, 
and Harry Knowles goes in his. We race 
all the way over and back, except when we 
stop to fish.”’ 

“But don’t you get caught in storms 
sometimes?” 

‘Nearly every time,” she laughed. 
“You don’t think we're afraid of a little 
rough weather, do you? Mr. Perpall has a 
set of nautical instruments, and he has 
taught us all to take observations and get 
the latitude and longitude. I never was 
on a steamer, but he says I could take one 
in through the straits, and I think I could, 
Any way, I’m sure I could take a schooner 
in, Suppose you had a schooner on a lee 
shore and a gale of wind blowing, what 
would you do?” 

The stranger was hardly prepared fora 
nautical examination, but suggested look- 
ing for a soft spot to strike. 

“Why, get into soundings and let go an 
anchor, to be sure,’ she laughed. “I 
should think any from New York 
would know that.” 

“And when you are not at school you 
stay here alone, often for a week at a 
time, while your father is away sponging 
or fishing?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ she answered; ‘that’s noth- 
ing. There’s nothing to be afraid of here. 
Sometimes | go over at night and stay 
with the Stirrup girls when father is away, 
but generally I stay at home. There might 
come up a gale, and then it’s better to be 
at home to look after things.”’ 

So much contidence was engendered in 
this conversation that the little house- 
keeper, instead of going out as usual for 
her afternoon walk and cutting her best 
shoes in the sand, produced a sewing 
basket and fell to work. And the work 
was making a new dress for a doll. The 
girl who does all the cooking for a family, 
and goes fifteen miles to school in a 
sharpie, and stays alone for weeks at a 
time, and could take a steamer in thiough 
the Florida straits, and knows how to 
handle a schooner on a lee shore in a gale 
of wind, complacently set about dressing 
one of the oddest dollies that ever a little 
girl played with. Its head was a young 
cocoanut and its body a bag of sand; but 
the apologies she made for it were all on 
account of its homely appearance, not that 
such an accomplished young woman 
should be playing with dolls at all. 

“It’s not my best,”’ she said. “I havea 
very handsome one that father brought 
me from Key West; but those bought dolls 
are not as strong as the ones we make our- 
selves.” The next afternoon there were 
two little girls busy with their dolls on 
the piazza. Word had gone forth some- 
how that the stranger was not dangerous, 
but might safely be talked to. Then grad- 
ually more came, both boys and girls, till 
the entire juvenility of Castle Town, two 
boys and four girls, were on hand, all 
dressed in their Sunday best, and uncom- 
fortable, no doubt, in shoes and stockings. 
It took a week longer for the full dress 
stage to wear off, and for the youngsters 
to feel free to appear in their more grace- 
tul and comfortable everyday clothes. 

The two boys, both bright chaps, with 
more red in their cheeks than generally 
falls to the lot of these tropical young- 
sters, took no part in the doll parties, but 


one 


gallantly opened cocoanuts and sliced pines 
for the entire company. 

“It's one thing I'd like to live in the 
North for,’ said one of the boys, young 
Harry Knowles; “I'd never have to husk 
cocoanuts up there, for they're always 
husked before they're shipped. I suppose 
you never husked cocoanuts all day, did 
I tell you it makes a fellow’s hands 
sore. I've husked 250 in a day, but after 
that L could hardly shut my hands for a 
week.” 

“You ought to show this gentleman 
that New York picture you have, Harry,” 
one of the girls suggested. ‘‘He can tell 
you whether the ships are packed in like 
that.” 

“That's so!"’ 
and get it.’ 

He ran home and returned in a minute 
with a illustrated newspaper 
containing a picture of the New York 
piers, with the usual array of vessels, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge stretching itself 
through the air. There were other pic- 
tures in the three houses, some in gorgeous 
colors, some in black and white. but this 
one of the ships was the one that inter- 
ested the boys. The tall buildings were 
well enough in their way, and the great 
bridge, that was too vast for their imagina- 
tion to grasp; but the rows and tiers of 
ships they could understand; and was it 
true, they were know, that 
vessels were really packed in like that in 
New York? They had both been taught 
something about the development of the 
but the illustrated newspaper 


you? 


Harry exclaimed; “I'll go 


well-worn 


anxious to 


country, 


evidently gave them more ideas than the | 


books. 

Among her other accomplishments, Miss 
Mary Hall wields an axe with great strength 
and skill, like all the children of the keys, 
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girls as wellas boys. It is a standing rule 
in this part of Florida that no firewood 
shall ever be cut till just as it is needed. 
To prepare a heap of firewood and pile it 
up for future use is an unheard-of thing. 
When a tire is needed there are always 
plenty of dry cocoanut husks lying about 
the yard, and when these are blazing they 
must last until a few sticks can be cut to 
keep the fire going. Often it happens that 
at this critical moment there is not a stick 
of wood of any kind, large or small, on the 
woodpile, and then it is necessary to 
shoulder the axe and go out to the thicket 
to procure some, The girl who five min- 
utes before was sewing ata doll’s bonnet 
comes in from the bush with the axe over 
one shoulder and a long dry stick over the 
other, which she proceeds to chop into 
short pieces. When the axe turns an un- 
expected corner and chops the foot in- 
stead of the stick, as it does sometimes, 
there is no undue excitement. The girl 
of the keys has never even heard of those 
delicate people who faint at sight of a lit- 
tle blood. She goes to the medicine chest, 
and knows from experience just what 
liniment bottle to take out. She bandages 
the wound with some skill, and goes on 
with her chopping, for she must have the 
wood, 

“Do you think it is safe to leave your 
little girl alone here when you are away 
on your trips?’’ Skipper Hall was asked. 

“Safe?’’ he replied. “Why not? There 
is nothing here to hurt her. She has been 
quite able to take care of herself since she 
was six or eight years old, That is one 
advantage that our youngsters have here 
on the keys. They soon learn to look out 
for themselves. If she goes out in her 
boat, she knows how to manage it as well 
as [ do; and even suppose anything hap- 
pened to the boat and it disappeared alto- 
gether, what then? She would simply 
swim ashore, she or any of the rest of these 


boys or girls. They can all swim like 
ducks.”’ 
“If Lshould be away fora month,” he 


should feel perfectly easy 
about Mary. She knows just what is to 
be done and knows how tv do it. When 
provisions begin to run low she watches 
for the trading schooner, and when it 
comes along she goes out to it in her 
sharpie, and tells the captain what she 
wants, or sends a line to the merchant in 
Key West. Three or four days later thé 
schooner comes back, and Mary goes out 
to her and gets her goods. She attends 
to all this when | am here, so my being 
away makes no difference. Storms? Yes, 
the schooners are delayed sometimes by 
storms, so that we can get no provisions. 
But that is only an inconvenience, never a 
real hardship. There is no time in the 
year when we cannot get enough food out 
of the garden to keep us going at least 
for a few weeks. The cocoanuts are 
always with us, and no starve 
while there are cocuanuts on the trees,”’ 
“But you have strange workmen on the 
island sometimes, specially in the pine. 
colored men that you know 
Don’t you consider that a 


went on, “I 


one can 


cutting season 
nothing about. 
risk?” 

“What do you think of that, Mary?” 
the skipper called to the next room. *‘*My 
friend wants to know whether you're not 
afraid of the darkies who come to Largo 
to cut pines,” 

Afraid of them!"* she exclaimed, step- 
ping up to the open door. 
I'd like to catch one of them inside the 
fence. I don't allow any colored person to 
come inside the yard when father is away, 
and they all know it.” 

“But suppose the power of your eye 
should fail to impress them?” the stranger 
suggested. ‘You might tell them to keep 
out, and still they might come in.” 

“Show our friend what you would do in 
such a case,’ the skipper told her. 

The young housekeeper, navigator and 
doll’s dressmaker stepped into her sleeping- 
room and returned in a moment with a 
breech-loading shotgun in her hands. She 
opened and explained the loading appara- 
tus, tilted the barrel forward and rammed 
her finger into the muzzle to show that it 
was perfectly clean—all as coolly as an old 


“T guess not, 


sportsman might have done it. 

“I’m sorry we are short of cartridges,” 
the skipper said, ‘‘for I should like to have 
Mary show you a little of her marksman- 
ship. I bought her that gun nearly four 
years ago, and I think she knows how to 
use it as well as any man in the keys. She 
keeps herself and her dolls well supplied 
with birds’ feathers and wings with it. 
I have tried to convince her that it is 
cruelty to animals to shoot birds for their 
feathers; but she generally cooks the birds 
for dinner, so I can’t say much about it. 
However, you see she is prepared to hold 
the fort against invaders. You'll find that 
all the girls along the beach are about the 
same way. They are all handy with agun 
or a boat. Next time we have a good 
lively sea on I'll get her to show you what 
she knows about sailing a boat.” 

That time came soon enough. A heavy 
wind from the southeast made a strong 
sea that broke on the beach in little cata- 
racts, and whitened all the water between 








the keys and the outer reefs. The sharpies 
at anchor off the beach plunged about 
furiously. 

“‘Now, Mary,” said the skipper, “if you 
want to show our friend what you know 
about a sharpie, now’s your time. What 
do yousay to taking him a little run out 
to the Alligator?” 

The girl looked at her father's visitor 
and smiled. 

“I’m willing,” she said, “but I don't 
believe he cares much to go in this white 
water, 

She showed by that that she was as good 
at reading faces as at handling a boat, for 
the stranger had no burning desire to ven- 
ture out in that foam in a sharpie, par- 
ticularly with a young girl for skipper. 
The piazza and a pipe offered far greater 
attractions. 

“It's just a fine day for a spin,” the 
skipper urged, and his tone said as plainly 
as words, “the girl’s all right; but we'll 
see how the man likes it.” 

“It's twenty miles out to the Alligator 
light,’’ Mary interposed. ‘‘We might run 
out around the Triangles; that will be 
shorter. I'll go and get ready if you 
think you would enjoy it.” 

There was not much that a man could 
say under the circumstances except to 
declare that nothing would please him 
half so well as a run around the Triangles 
in the smother of foam; and the girl dis- 
appeared to make ready. 

“She's got to make her toilet!”’ the 
skipper laughed. ‘“That’s about the only 
point that Mary and [I don’t agree on. [| 
tell her what she needs for a boating cos- 
tume is a boy’s shirt and trousers; but 
you wouldn’t catch her going out even 
with me in trousers, for fear we mighit 
meet some one. The girls have their own 
fashion for a boating dress, and there's 
no use trying to change it.” 

What a girl of the keys could wear for 
a boating costume was something that 
the stranger had wondered about. The 
dress must be one that would bear wet- 
ting, and that would dry quickly. The 
afternoon suit, with its shoes and fur- 
belows, clearly would not answer, and, as 
to wading about in the short light skirts 
of the morning, that would be tempting 
Providence. 

Miss Mary Victoria Hall solved that 
problem wonderfully well. She reappeared 
in a few minutes clad in blue flannel from 
head to ankles, made up in precisely the 
fashion of a modest bathing dress—a 
blouse or shirt, with a big sailor collar, 
trousers reaching to the ankles, and a 
short skirt from waist to knees. With a 
thin cap made from the same material, 
contining her knot of hair, her brown 
bare feet and hands, plenty of color in her 
cheeks, and the fire of a little adventure in 
her eye, she looked ready for any emer- 
gency, and fit to create havoc among the 
young men of the keys. It was a graceful 
costume, that neither sea nor wind could 
disarrange. 

“It’s coming on to blow harder, Mary,’ 
was the skipper’s assuring greeting. ‘‘May- 
be you'd better not try it.” 

She answered this with a laugh, and 
dashed across the sand to the beach, and 
in a moment was in water up to her shoul- 
ders, then off her feet entirely. The waves 
might buffet the stranger about, and com- 
pel him to climb into the sharpie with 
little show of grace, but they had no effect 
upon the girl. She hoisted her sail and 
put her tiller hard down, and the sharpie 
plunged and pounded and reared, and 
stood off for the Triangles in a sea of 
white foam, with a hand at the helm that 
knew just when to move and when to rest 
firm. 

Gradually the feeling of inevitable ship- 
wreck and disaster wore off, and then the 


sail became a glorious one. Both skipper 





and passenger were soaked, but the air 
Before you decide to 


buy a medicine, that the 
large majority of all the 
diseases which afflict man- 
kind, originate in or are 
promoted by impure blood. 


Remember 


That the best blood medi- 
cine before the public—the 
one which accomplishes 
the greatest cures, has the 
largest sales—in fact the 
One True Blood Purifier—is 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Therefore, get Hood’s and Only Hood’s. 
Prepared by C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. $1. 


Hood's Pills 





the after-dinner pill and 
family cathartic. 25c. 
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was warm and pleasant. There was no 
chance to talk, for every opening of the 
mouth meant a swallow of spray; and the 
skipper was as busy with her ropes as the 
passenger was in holding on for dear life. 

“Shall we round the Alligator?’’ she 
called, When the sharpie was out beyond 
the Triangles, standing out through the 
foam toward the Pickles. 

“No!” the passenger answered, short 
and decisive. ‘‘And you never can put 
her about in this sea without swamping 
her.” 

lhe young skipperess threw up her head 
and laughed, and brought the boat about 
as easily and safely as the turning of an 
ocean steamer. In another half hour the 
sharpie was riding at her old anchorage. 

“I saw you wondered at my leaving 
Mary here alone so much,” said Skipper 
Hall, after the wet clothes had been ex- 
changed for dry ones. ‘Don’t you think 
now she’s a girl to take care of herself?” 

“J think she is,’’ said the stranger.— 
N. Y. Sun. 





PRESS POINTS. 


The Peoria Methodist Conference is in 
favour of admitting women as lay dele- 
gates. It isastep in the right direction. 
A few women preachers wouldn't hurt 
anything, in exchange for some of the 
clerical timber in that blessed old church. 
—Henry (ill.) Republican. 

Mrs. Angenette Peavey, the State super- 
intendent of public instruction, is proving 
to be one of the best officials this State 
ever had. By virtue of her office Mrs. 
Peavey a member of several State 
boards having great business interests of 
the State in charge. These duties she is 
meeting with all the ripe ability of a full- 
bearded man. It is a fallacy to hold that 
suspenders and whiskers are prerequisites 
for the transaction of public business.— 
Boulder (Col.) Camera. 

The refusal to allow intelligent women 
a voice in the making of the laws that 
control them cannot be defended on 
grounds of equality or justice. It is ar- 





is 


| 





bitrary, autocratic, and therefore wholly 


foreign to democratic ideas. It is a frag- 
ment of ancient barbarism wofully out of 
place amid the enlightenment of the mod- 
ern day.— Haverhill (Mass.) Bulletin. 
Married women as teachers have been 
excluded from the St. Paul (Minn.) public 
schools by a unanimous vote of the school 
board. This is a step which the Chicago 
board of education recently refused to 
take. Apparently the chief objection to 
married women in the is the 
decidedly cheap one of their crowding out 


schools 





single women who have no husbands to | 


depend upon for their support. The real 
and only important question—whether 
they are good teachers—is left out of 
sight. The fact is, it is not yet accepted 
that the object of schools is the educating 
of children, and not the furnishing of 
places for grown folks.—Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican. 

A number of people were discussing the 
fact that Maria Mitchell's name the 
only one of an American woman on the 
Public Library’s external roll of honor. 
“Tam glad she is on the library,”’ said one 
‘‘Appleton has left her out of the 
Cyclopedia of Biography. But Maggie 
Mitchell, the actress, is there, large as 
life.’ “Isn't Mrs. Stowe entitled to be 
remembered on the library?’ asked an- 
other. ‘Well, she’s still living, and then, 
her work was not genuine, original work. 
Maria Mitchell found a comet of her own, 
you know. And that is a good deal, even 
for a Nantucket woman to do.”’. ‘But I 
hold fast to the honoring of Mrs. Stowe. 
Of course ‘Uncle Tom’ isn’t great litera- 
ture, but couldn’t she have been put in 
with Garrison and Sumner?” “If they 
had had a hand with Professor Child and 
Mr. Lowell in supervising that list,’’ put 
ina third voice, ‘they wouldn't have left 
out Harriet Stowe.’ — Boston 
Transcript. 


1s 


voice. 


Beecher 
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A TRAVESTY ON MARRIAGE. 
Detroit, Micu., Dec, 24, 1895. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

Inclosed is a cutting from the Lan- 
sing Journal: 
_ Ashocking scene was recently enacted 
in the Detroit jail. It all came about asa 
result of the decision of a young man who 
had been arrested on a charge of bastardy 
to marry the girl who had complained 
against him. 
tions were made for the ceremony, and at 
the suggestion of the jail officials the 
hotorious Justice Simpson, who is himself 
In jail accused with one of the gravest 
crimes known to criminal law, was brought 
from his cell to tie the nuptial knot. Itis 
heedless to say that this unseemly per- 
formance has evoked a storm of criticism. 
It was justly regarded as a mocking trav- 
esty on one of the most sacred institu- 
tions of society, and naturally filled the 
hearts of all right-thinking people with 
abhorrence. 

This shocking scene, misnamed a mar- 
rlage. was suggested and sanctioned by 
the officers of the Detroit jail. The fact 


of such offenders being permitted to 





Somewhat hurried prepara- | 


marry in order to escape punishment is 
bad enough, because no appeal from the 
wronged woman has the effect to persuade 
him to marry her. She was compelled to 
make complaint against him because of 
his refusal. 

Under compulsion, or strong persuasion 
of police oflicers, there is no basis for a 
happy life or even for a tolerable one. 
This was clear enough in one case, when 
the pair departed from the station, and 
the man defiantly repulsed the woman 
who essayed to take his arm, although a 
few minutes before he had taken part in 
the farce of a marriage by placing a ring 
on her finger that had been furnished by 
an ofticer. She might better have departed 
alone and been “saved” by mother love. In 
this love of the child, women have in many 
cases found solace, growth and salvation. 

CATHARINE F, STEBBINS. 


-_-- 


ANNUAL MEETING DAUGHTERS REVOLU- 
TION. 





Boston, Dec. 27, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Daughters 
of the Revolution, Commonwealth 
Massachusetts, was held last week in the 
chapel of the Second Church, Copley 
Square. The affairs of the Society reflect 
credit upon the untiring efforts of the 
State Regent, Mrs. William Lee, and her 
council, From amembership of eight on 
June 17, 1893, the State Society has grown 
to its present membership of over 400, 
The ofticers elected for the coming year 
are as follows, viz.: 

Regent, Mrs. William Lee; Secretary, 
Mrs. F. Daniels; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Leslie C. Wead; Registrar, Mrs. Geo. C. 
Bosson; Librarian, Dr. Emily F. Pope; 
Chaplain, Rev. Leonard K, Storrs; Coun- 
cillors, Mrs. Frank M. Goss, Mrs. Henry 
White, Mrs. Robert T. Swan, Mrs. Fred 
B. Carpenter, Mrs. Chas. A. West, Mrs. 
Edward B. Cole. 

HARRIET W. Foster, 
Sec. Nominating Committee. 

At the conclusion of the business meet- 
ing the ‘** Daughters’? adjourned to the 
Vendome, where a reception was held in 
commemoration of the 122d anniversary 
of the Boston Tea Party, and, as the dainty 
programme stated, the second anniversary 
of the incorporation of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The assembly was a brilliant 
one, different parts of the State being 
represented. The handsome badges of 
the men’s patriotic societies, with the 
buff and blue of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, were en evidence. At two 
o'clock an elegant luncheon was served, 
followed by after-luncheon speeches. Be- 
sides the speakers there were present 
Mayor Curtis, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
president Massachusetts and Quincy His- 
torical Ex-Governor William 
Claflin, president New England Genea- 
logical Society; Walter K. Watkins, secre- 
tary Society of the Colonial Wars; Mr. 
Abijah Thompson and Dr. Myles Standish. 


Geo, 


Societies: 





W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





Mr. 8. M. Pettingill, the first of the five 
women who were elected on the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Board of Education, is president 
of the King’s County W. C. T. U. 

The Massachusetts State Superintendent 
of Franchise, Miss Lettie S. Bigelow, 
lately had an articlein the Westfield Times 
and News-Letter, which ably refutes the 
arguments used by Rev. Mr. Esten, inalong 
sermon against woman suffrage, published 
in the same paper. 

The W.C. T. U. Herald is the title of 
the new official organ of Iowa, It is ably 
edited by Mrs. L. D. Carhart, of Marion, 
State treasurer. 

Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, corre- 
sponding secretary of the National W. C. 
T. U., wishing to make a closer study of 
social problems in their practical phases, 
has joined Prof. Graham Taylor's settle- 
ment, Chicago Commons. 


ts We 
the 


added to the W. C. calendar: 


Mother’s Day, Jan. 
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Madame Willard; Teacher's Day, date to | 


be decided later, and Woman's Sunday, 
the first Sunday in October. On this day 
it is planned to ask clergymen to preach 
on the ecclesiastical status of women, and 


| fact 


to request a collection to be taken for the | 


Weeks Be We 

Mrs. Margaret R. Dennis, of Richmond, 
Ind., lately died, aged seventy-one. She 
was president of the Mary F. Thomas W. 
C. T. U., of which she has been a member 
since the Crusade, and was_ highly 
esteemed for her abounding charity. 

At the recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in Madison 
Square Theatre, New York, a young man 
delegate arose as soon as the meeting was 
called to order and moved that, inasmuch 
as some of the delegates were women 
representing the W. C. T. U., smoking 
should be discontinued during their stay. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 
Mrs. Burt, in her address, came out strongly 





for an equal standard of morality for men 
and women, and equal 


work, 


wages for equal 
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WHAT WOMEN SAY. 








Rev. Henrietta G. Moore: 


Men and women are equally represented | 


in the ideal home. I do not believe that 
either men or women should have a mwvn- 
opoly of duty, responsibility or labor, in 
any place of education. Let them stand, 
side by side, in equality, one in purpose, 
one in integrity, one in ballotation, one in 
oftice, and one in the education of their 
children. 


Maud Andrews in the Atlantic Constitu- 


tion My 


Bicyeling is a decent, healthful exercise, 
with no more vulgar suggestion about it 
than walking or horseback riding. Right 
here, by the way, let me say a few words 
about sports in general for women. It is 


my faith, founded on sound physical 
reasons, that nothing keeps the mind 


purer or the body in better condition in 
youth than the cultivation of all outdoor 
sports. Your tennis and bicycle and 
boating girl is a good, pure girl with a 
clear conscience. She doesn’t get morbid 
or lovesick, and she doesn’t find time to 
waste over questionable books. Long 
live the bicycle girl, say I, and long live 
her mother, the new woman, with her 
new traditions, that, if she be strong 
enough, may make the world better, and 
if not can certainly do its sere old wicked 
face no harm. 


=o 


FABRICS OF SPUN GLASS. 





Articles of dress are now being exten- 
sively made of glass. A Venetian manu- 
facturer is turning out bonnets by the 
thousand, the glass cloth of which they 
are composed having the same shimmer 
and brilliancy of color as silk, and, what 
is a great advantage, being impervious to 
water. In Russia there has for a long 
time existed a tissue manufactured from 
the fibre of a peculiar filamentous stone 
from the Siberian mines, which by some 
secret process is shredded and spun into 
a fabric which, although soft to the touch 
and pliable in the extreme, is of so durable 
a nature that it never wears out. This is 
probably what has given an enterprising 
firm the idea of producing spun-glass 
dress lengths. 

The Muscovite stuff is thrown into the 
fire when dirty, like asbestos, by which it 
is made absolutely clean again; but the 
spun-glass silk is simply brushed with a 
hard brush and soap and water, and is 
none the worse for being either stained or 
soiled. The material be had in 
white, green, lilac, pink and yellow, and 
bids fair to become very fashionable for 
evening dresses. An Austrian is the in- 
ventor of this novel fabric, which is rather 
costly. Table-cloths, napkins and window 
curtains are also made of it. It has also 
been discovered that glass is capable of 
being turned into a fine cloth, which can 


is to 


be worn next to the skin without the 
slightest discomfort. 
aititliciememadiliiian 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
The Instruction Commission of the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies has re- 


ceived a statement from the Government 
that they no longer have any scruples 
about giving ladies access to the universi- 
ties, more especially as regards the medi- 
cal faculty. The experiences at the Berlin 
and Géttingen Universities have not in 
any way justified the objections which 
have hitherto been entertained by the 
Prussian Government. On account of 
this important communication, the com- 
mission has decided to frame an exhaust- 
ive report upon the question of an exten- 
sion of the field of women’s work. 


Miss Laura S. Hall, of Andover, Mass., 
has accepted an appointment as kinder- 
garten teacher in Tougaloo University, 
Tougaloo, Miss., which is supported by 
the American Missionary Association. 
Tougaloo University is emphatically the 


| black-belt plantation school of the associa- 


1. | tion. 
Three new red-letter days have been | 


Miss Mary L. Gilman is editor of the 


birthday of | grade and primary work in School Educa- 


tion of Minneapolis, Minn, 


The Board of Education of Montclair, 
J., ata recent meeting considered the 
that between seventy-five and one 
hundred children 
morning on bicycles, and ordered that 
racks for the wheels be put in the differ- 


N. 


rode to school every 


ent schools. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, 
Cal., in the sixteenth annual report of the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, 
shows that the forty schools have been 
crowded this year as never before, the 
enrolment being 3,588. Most of the chil- 
dren are between three and four years old. 
Kindergarten work has been more success- 
ful in San Francisco than in any other 
city, partly because of the zeal of Mrs. 
Cooper and her associates, and partly be- 
cause of the generosity of wealthy patrons. 
Mrs. Stanford supports five kindergartens. 
Mrs. Phebe Hearst supports three, and 
several other ladies support one apiece. 
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Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 








WALTER BAKER & Co. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


“AVOID IMITATIONS- 





HUMOROUS. 


Spirit of the Age.—Do you desire the 
peace of Europe? Chorus of great Powers. 
—That depends on which of us gets the 
biggest piece.— New York Tribune. 

Old Lady (to motorman on trolley car)— 
Ain’t you afraid of the electricity, Mr. 
Motorman? Motorman—No, ma’am, I 
ain’t got no call to be afraid. I ain't a 
conductor.— Philadelphia Record. 

Farmer's Boy—Father, kin I go to the 
minstrels to-night with Hiram Homespun? 
Farmer—Naw. ‘Tain’t more’n a month 
since yer went t’ the top o’ the hill to see 
the eclipse of the moon, ’Pears to me yew 
wanter be on the go the hull time.—Chris- 
tian Leader. 

Precept and Example—Scene: A Sun- 
day school. Johnny—l say, Miss Jones, | 
know now why you didn’t want me to rob 
bird’s nests last spring. Miss Jones (with 
an oriole in her hat)—Why was it, Johnny? 
Johnny (gazing with admiring eyes at the 
hat)—’Cause you wanted the birds to 
grow big enough to wear ’em.—Kate 

‘ield’s Washington. 

In a small village in the south of Scot- 
land an elder in the parish church was one 
day reproving an old woman, who was 
rather the worse for liquor, by saying, 
“Sarah, don’t you know that you should 
fly from the tempter?” Sarah (not too 
well pleased) — Flee yersel’. Elder—Oh, 
Sarah, I have flown. Sarah—Aweel, I 
think ye’ll be nane the waur o’ anither 
flutter.—Scottish-American. 

‘‘William,’’ she said, gently, and yet in 
accents of reproof, ‘‘you remember that | 
gave you several letters to mail last week, 
don’t you?” ‘Y-yes; I remember it.” 
“But this is the first time you have re- 
membered it since I gave them to you, 
isn’t it?’ “I—Il must confess that it is. 
How do you know?” “I put a postal card 
addressed to myself among the lot, and it 
hasn’t yet reached me. It only costs a cent, 
and I find that it is a very effective way of 
keeping trac® of the rest of my mail. 
Now, dear, if you will hand me the letters, 
I'll run out and post them myself.’’— 
Washington Star. 





YOU CAN BELIEVE 

The testimonials published in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. They are written by 
honest people, who have actually found in 
their own experience that Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla purifies the blood, creates an appe- 
tite, strengthens the system and absolutely 
and permanently cures all diseases caused 
by impure or deficient blood. 





Hoop’s Prius for the liver and bowels 
act promptly, easily and effectively. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Leader of the Republican Party. 


1806. 


Are You Willing to Listen to a Suggestion ? 











Tue New York TrIBUNE’s broad columns and 
large print make it the easiest paper in the country 
to read, either on the cars or at home. 

my Romeike, proprietor of the largest News- 
paper Clipping Agency in the world, testifies in a 
published card, that his clippings for over 4,000 
chents show that THE TRIBUNE contains, “day by 
day and week by week, far more original matter than 
any daily newspaper in New York City.” He 
proves the fact by figures. THE WEEKLY ranks 
the same. 

Business men find the market reports of THE 
TRIBUNE absolutely without an equal. THE 
TRIBUNE is the only newspaper in New York City 
whose reporters actually visit all the different 


markets in person. 
THE TRIBUNE now petate the best and freshest 
humorous pictures of the day from the comic press 
of two continents, and supplies plenty of other en 
tertainment. | 

By its special telegrams and correspondence, its 
able editorials and high literary character, THE 
TRIBUNE maintains a splendid position in the re- 
gard of Republicans and lovers of music, art, and 
good books. 


THE TRIBUNE’s society news is known every- 
where for excellence. Its Fashions have always been 
of special value, and changes of style are, as a rule, 
foretold in THE TRIBUNE sooner than in other 
newspapers. 

THE New York TRIBUNE is recognized, offi- 
cially, as the leading newspaper of the Republican 
party. 

As for Farming and Labor, THz TRIBUNE has 
for 50 years demanded, and yet demands, that every 
possible dollar’s worth of food and commodities 
consumed by the American people shall be pro- 
duced by the American people. For this cause, THE 
TRIBUNE labors in its various editions 365 days in 
every year. 

A man ig judeed by the newspaper he takes. He 
whoreads THE TRIBUNE is wideawake, progressive 
respectable and capable, worthy of the confidence of 
business and social friends. Fy. are a young man 
you will live in a rut all your life (except by catering 
to that which is base) if you feed your mind upon 
pemegepers full of scandal, ar and inanity. 
Think for a moment of the people who read news- 


papers of that class. On the other hand, Tue Tris- 








UNE has probably the largest clientelle of the very 
people who can help to improve a young man’s posi- 
tion of any newspaper in the United States. Asso- 
ciate yourself with them 
Mr. Horr continues to write for THe TriBuNne. 
Sample copies free. DAILY. $10 a year. SEMI- 
WEEKLY, $2. WEEKLY, $1. TRIBUNE ALMANAC 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
c nnected. 

Term opens September aoth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
particulars address 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May. 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Fo. 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, [lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





For 











Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

46th Annual Session = Sept. 25, ’95. A four 
years’ graded course ot ctures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 


i Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 


~ NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Georce A. O. Ernst. 
Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth. 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 


WOMIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 








A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND 





The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Far«< 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published b, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 





Price, 50 cents. 





for 1896, 25 cents. 
. THE TRIBUNE, New York. | 


1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIRGINIA, 


(Continued from Second Page.) 


WEsT 


In all 
these places great interest was manifested, 
but especially in the three last, where the 


tinsville, Clarksburg and Grafton. 


membership is large. 

On the evening of Dec. 27, Rev. Henri- 
etta Moore addressed a meeting of the 
citizens of Fairmont, in the State Normal 
School Hall. The hall was crowded, and 
after her address a Fairmont Woman Suf- 


THE 


frage Club was formed with fifty mem- | 


bers. 


-_-- 


OUR BROOKLYN LETTER. 


BrookLyN, N. Y., Dec. 351, 18%, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular December meeting of the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Association 
brought a good attendance in spite of its 
nearness to the Christmas holidays, 

The on Suffrage had the 
programme for the day. ‘Suffrage as a 
Moral Question’? was well treated by Mrs. 
Mary E. Craigie, Mrs. Mariana W. Chap- 
man, and Mrs, Franklin W. Hooper. 

Mrs. Craigie dwelt upon the idea, which 
must be hammered upon till it is driven 
home, that the individual is the essential 
unit in government. Women need the 
right of the ballot, with the dicussion and 
agitation that goes with it. Let it be 
dropped as the sex question, and claimed 
as a moral, natural right. 

Mrs. Chapman's plea was for suffrage 
as an agent for social purity. In Ken- 
tucky, where women shrink from pub- 
licity, and lack the more active education 
of their sisters of the North, they could 
rise in their might, and by petitions, 
meetings and general agitation secure the 
defeat of Kentucky's congressman, who 
had shown himself unworthy of the moral 
Women have 


Committee 


support of the community. 
no wish to compete with men in com- 
merce and finance: but when the moral 
education of the son is entrusted to the 
mother, why make the separation at the 
polling place, where so many moral issues 
centre? 

Mrs. Hooper's text was the words of 
one of our best-known leaders in educa- 
tion, **The emancipation of woman means 
the annihilation of the race."’ For the 
best future of that race she asked that 
sex principles be taught in schools, that 
young men and young women should 
know how much depends on them. She 
stated that the idea was carried out in one 
Brooklyn school; there physiology was 
taught when the pupils were quite young, 
The advanced principles at their maturity 
were inculcated by the best teachers of 
either sex. How much, indeed, would 
such teaching prove that the emancipa- 
tion of woman will be the salvation of the 
race! 

Mrs. Hood, the president, stated in re- 
gard to physical emancipation that shoe 
dealers had said that whereas the average 
women’s shoes in this neighbor- 
to be from 4 to 5, 
from 5 to 6. In corsets, the average size 
had increased from 18 to 23. A Chinaman 
had said that their women’s feet were not 
compressed because Chinamen admired 
small feet, but because it was an element 
of safety that women should not be able 
to move far away from their homes! 

Mrs. Luella Powell, who has been a 
citizen of Kansas fora number of years, 
gave an interesting account of her experi- 
ences there. She told of 
when a full ticket of women’s names was 
put up as a joke. The women, to turn 
the tables, went out in force, carried the 
ticket, and, for a year at least, evil-doers 
found there was an earnest enforcement 
of law. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt closed with a 
résumé of the work done by the National- 
American Organization Committee. — In 
the last forty years how much had been 


size of 


bood used now it is 


one occasion 


done in creating sentiment and in loosen- 
ing superstitions! Now, at the West, two 
States have full suffrage, and one Terri- 
tory, that will soon be made a State, has 
& woman suffrage article in its consti- 
tution. The leaven is working, and will 
have its effect on the neighboring Terri- 


tories that will claim statehood before 
many years have past. In each of these, 
if we can influence the senators, their 


votes will carry just the same power as 
those of the strongest State at the East. 

The organization of political education 
clubs, the dissemination of suffrage litera- 
ture, and a lecturing tour through all the 
Southern States but Texas have been fruit- 
ful fields of work, and have called for 
money, time and incessant labor. 

A vote of thanks to the speakers was 
Mary H. Longs, 

Cor. Sec. 


passed. 


=_-- 


LAURA M. JOHNS IN ARIZONA. 





The Phenix.Gazette says: 

Last evening the large assembly-room 
in the City Hall was crowded with the best 
citizens of Pheenix to listen to Mrs. Johns, 
the talented lady from Kansas, who dis- 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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cussed, ‘““The Need of the Hour.’ Gov- 
ernor Hughes first delivered a few instrue- 
tive remarks on the subject, and, being an 
ardent equal suffragist, he spoke with 
considerable feeling. At the close, the 
governor introduced the speaker of the 
evening, and for one hour the audience 
listened to a masterly presentation of the 
subject in hand. Nothing apparently was 
overlooked, and Mrs, Johns, in the most 
pleasing manner, talked logically, and 
steered clear of the stereotyped arguments 
so frequently presented. The suffragists 
will to-day organize for territorial work. 


wee 
MARYLAND. 


CoLora, Mp., Dec, 26, 1895, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The elections of this year, held last 
month in Maryland, were peculiarly sig- 
nificant. ‘The Republicans were everywhere 
triumphant, aided by dissatisfied Demo- 
crats. New Jersey, also hitherto solidly 
Demveratic, has elected a Republican gov- 
ernor for the first time in thirty years. 

In Maryland the contest preceding the 
election was most fierce and bitter, and 
riots in Baltimore city were greatly feared. 
The Baltimore Sun, owned and edited for 
half a century by the wealthy Catholic 
family of Abells in the interest of Demo- 
cracy, turned its powerful beams upon its 
ancient enemy, the Republican party, and 
cheered and warmed it into victorious 
growth, For the first time since the war, 
Maryland has a Republican governor in 
the person of Hon, Loyd Lowndes. And 
Baltimore has a Republican mayor and a 
Republican majority in the city council. 
The bonflres have been blazing, the bells 
ringing, the State has been in a furore of 
rejoicing from the mountains of Garrett to 
the ocean-washed shores of Wicomico, 

There four tickets in the field, 
Democratic, Republican, Populist, and 
Prohibitionist, but the real struggle was 
between the two old parties. Hon. Joshua 
Lovering, ,the prohibition candidate, is 
wealthy and 


were 


one of Baltimore’s most 
highly respected citizens. 

furnished coifee for the lu@ch tables at 
the W. ©. T. U. Convention. The Popu- 
lists made quite a vigorous fight in some 
of the counties. One of their most telling 
speakers was Miss Clara Eugenia Cooke, 
of Talbot County, a fine-looking young 
lady, talented and highly educated, who 
made a deep wherever she 
appeared upon the hustings, by her ear- 
She was always 
During the 


Ilis generosity 


impression 


nestness and eloquence. 
accompanied by her father. 
campaign she sent a challenge to Senator 
Gorman, “Are you 
afraid to meet in open debate a girl, and 
honorably discuss with her the momentous 
issues of this campaign, or answer to her 
for the outrages you have committed 
against our grand old Commonwealth?” 


in which she asked: 


The challenge was conspicuously placed in 
the Baltimore Sun, but the wily Senator 
declined to meet his courageous young 
opponent in open debate. 

While in Baltimore, | went one evening 
to the Twelfth Presbyterian Church where 
Miss Ensign, of Ohio, spoke in behalf of 
the *Y’s.’’ After the address L was intro- 
duced to the pastor, a tine-looking young 
Scotchman, a graduate of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. The conversation naturally turned 
upon equal suffrage. IT found from his 
remarks that the reverend gentleman had 
been attending the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention regularly, and had been favor- 
ably impressed, 

“The idea,’ he exclaimed, 
cultured, broad-minded university women, 
who have been conducting those conven- 


“of those 


tion meetings, being denied the right of 
franchise, and of that same right being 
bestowed upon the colored janitor who 

takes care of the hall where they met!” 
So, if the W. C. T. U. does not lead to 
universal prohibition of the rum traffic, 
as its leaders hope, it assuredly will even- 

tually lead to woman's enfranchisement. 

A. C. 8. 

>? a 


ROCHESTER NOTES. 


The Women’s Political Equality Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., “Yellow Tea” 
Social, at the residence of Mrs. J. G. Probst, 
Dee. 19. Special effort had been made to 
bring young people, and so the Arethusa 
and the Gamma Sigma Societies of the 
Academy were present. Miss An- 
thony stated that when the National- 
American Convention meets next month 
at Washington, there will be delegations 
present from every State and Territory in 
the Union. She also showed the remains 
of a box of roses sent to her from a saciety 
at Phenix, Ariz. Little yellow silk bags 
were given to each person entering the 


fave a 


Free 





house. In these all were supposed to 
place as many pennies as they were years 
old, the money to be used as a donation 
to the State Association. By this means 
a neat sum was realized, 


-_-- 


ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Mrs. MeDiarmid, of Little Rock, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas E. 8. A., has been 
giving a series of talks in that city on 
“The Progress of Women.”? One of these 
talks treated of the life and work of Lucy 
Stone. It was supplemented by personal 
recollections by Dr. Ida J. Brooks, who 
was a frequent guest in Mrs. Stone’s home 
while attending Boston University. 





NEW WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB. 


A club has been formed by twelve of the 
women journalists of Boston. The mem- 
bership is limited to twenty, and no one 
is eligible who does not hold a position 
upon the staff of a Boston newspaper. The 
club will dine monthly at Parker’s on 
Saturday evening, and discuss the events 
of the week, and after dinner will attend 
the play at one of the leading theatres. 
Alternate meetings will be held at the 
homes of the members, the hostess arrang- 
ing the programme. This new club will 
have no ofticer save a treasurer. The 
members will take turn in presiding. 
Notable people who visit the city will be 
entertained by the club at the monthly 
dinner, but no large reception will be 
given, 


-_<-- — —_ 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE ADVOCATED. 


WESTFIELD, N. J., Dec, 30, 1895. 
Editors Woman s Journal : 

With sorrow and alarm I notice in all 
the Eastern States a tendency among 
woman suffragists to look with toleration, 
if not with positive approval, on restric- 
tions of the right of suffrage. I saw in 
your columns, froma South Carolina cor- 
respondent, the statement that the suf- 
fragists of that State had asked for the 
ballot for women paying taxes on property 
to the amount of three hundred dollars. 

Would these women—or men—be wil- 
ling to have the Declaration of Independ- 
ence read that ‘Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned who pay taxes on property to the 
amount of three hundred dollars?” 

And would it not be setting culture 
higher than humanity if it should read, 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed who can 
read and write?”’ 

It seems to me we need a new baptism 
of “the spirit of *76;"° need to consider 
anew why “governments are instituted 
among men.”’ Culture and wealth give 
their possessors great advantages over the 
ignorant and poor, and this inequality 
should not be further increased by taking 
away the human rights which existed just 
the same before the printing press was 
thought of or dollars were coined, 

If suffragists, instead of asking that the 
cultured and wealthy women may have 
the privilege not only of self-government 
but of governing others, would show their 
comprehension of the situation by work- 
ing for conditions which shall make the 
opportunities for wealth and culture more 
nearly universal, the of woman 
suffrage and of human rights in general 
would be greatly helped. We might learn 
valuable lessons from our sisters in the 
West. CeLiA B. WHITEHEAD. 

[All shades of opinion, regarding the 
proper basis of suffrage are to be found 
among suffragists, as among anti-suffrag- 
The one point upon which all suf- 
fragists are agreed is that sex ought not 
to be a disqualification. 

A property qualification for suffrage is, 
in our opinion, un-American and unjust; 
but in any State that provides free schools, 
there is no injustice in requiring the voter 
to be able to read and write. Every one 
can qualify and vote if he chooses. 

We should have been glad to see the 
women of South Carolina enfranchised, 
even On a property qualification, because 
to admit any women to the suffrage on 
any terms would be a wiping out of the 
old arbitrary sex line, and a beginning of 
better things. 

Outside of the Southern States, the 
tendency is away from property qualifica- 
tions, but toward educational qualifica- 
tions. This tendency is not confined to 
the East; for the two States that have 
most recently adopted a reading and writ- 
ing qualification are Maine and Wyoming. 
—Eps. WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. ]} 


cause 


ists. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN 
PUBLIC. 


AS NOTARIES 


’ 

At the last meeting of the Governor of 
New Hampshire and his Council, a_peti- 
from Mrs. Marilla M. 
Dover, a well-known lawyer 


tion was received 
Ricker, of 
practising at Washington, D. C., asking for 
an appointment as a notary public. As 
there doubt to women's 
legibility, the question was referred to 
Atty.-Gen, Eastman. 

The epinion of the attorney-general was 
laid before the board Dee. 23. He held 
that no woman could be appointed to the 


Was some as 


office under the constitution of New 
Hampshire. 
Prior to the present administration, 


twelve New Hampshire women were ap- 
pointed notaries public, the first having 
been Mary R. Sanborn, of Laconia, whose 
commission was signed by the late Gov. 
Natt Head. 

The others were Adelaide C. Waldron, 
of Farmington, Hattie E. Davie, of Roch- 
ester, Mary J. Gilman, of Tamworth, 
Carrie E, Evans, of Concord, Mary A. 
Davis, of Sutton, Mary Butler, of Benning- 
ton, Ellen A. Wallace, Anna S, Cameron, 
of Manchester, Carrie E. Cochran, of 
Nashua, Nellie F. Cummings, of Peter- 
boro, Flora B. Day, of Canaan. 

Some of these, especially Misses San- 
and Evans, transacted much busi- 
having been law clerks. Others 
have done more or less work, taking ae- 
knowledgments and administering oaths. 
Some litigations may result where women 
have acted officially, but it is not 
thought that any irreparable injury will 
follow, because it is contidently believed 
that a remedial bill will be passed in the 
earliest days of the next Legislature. 
Women are serving acceptably as notaries 
public in many States of the Union. 


born 


ness, 


-_<-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Roxbury.—The December meeting of 
the League was held Saturday, Dee. 21, at 
the residence of Mrs. E, Clark, 128 Ash- 
mont Street, Dorchester. A paper upon 
“Our Public Schools,’ by Miss R. F. 
Oliver, was read and met with much ap- 
proval, The main point considered was 
the sanitation of the schoolrooms, and 
the best methods in regard to it. The 
topic was so full of interest that it was 
decided to continue the discussion of it at 
the next meeting. Tea and cakes were 
served, 





THE DRAMA. 


Honuis Street.—The coming engage- 
ment of Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew will 
attract the theatre-going public. Their 
recent tour of this country has been a 
series of triumphs. Their engagement in 
New York has been most brilliant. Both 
are great players; both possess genius. 
Mrs. Potter has had a rapid career since 
she first stepped upon the stage seven 
years ago. Mr. Bellew has talent developed 
by long training. Their engagement here 


will bring profit, both pecuniary and 
artistic. ‘‘Le Collier de la Reine’ (The 


Queen’s Necklace), by Pierre Decourcelle, 
had a successful run in Paris last season, 
and will be under the supervision of Mr. 
Daly. Mrs. Potter will appear as Marie 
Antoinette, the unfortunate queen of 
France, and as Oliva, a demi-mondaine, 
whose striking resemblence to the Queen 
was used by Countess de la Motte to im- 
personate her majesty, and was instru- 
mental in bringing her to the guillotine. 

CASTLE Square.—The production of 
‘Faust’? at the Castle Square Theatre last 
Monday evening was a triumph for the 
management and the stock company. Mr. 
Persse gave a masterly interpretation of 
the title role. Mr. Wolff's Mephisto was 
a superb piece of work. Valentine proved 
just the part for Mr. Murray and Miss 
Lane was a charming Marguerite. The 
electrical effects by Mr. Murphy were 
bewildering in number and novelty, and 
Mr. Jaxon showed again his complete 
mastery of the stage management. The 
chorus, under the baton of Mr. Hirschfeldt, 
sang with good effect throughout. 
‘*Faust’’ will be continued for the entire 
week, with matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday. Evening prices, 25 cents for 
first and second balconies: orchestra, 50 
cents. Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 
every seat in the house, 25 cents. 











WALTER BAKER & Co., LimITED, Dor- 
CHESTER, MAss., the well-known manu- 
facturers of Breakfast Cocoa and other 
Cocoa and Chocolate preparations, have 
an extraordinary collection of medals and 
diplomas awarded at the great inter- 
national and other exhibitions in Europe 
and America. The house has had un- 
interrupted prosperity for nearly a century 
and a quarter, and is now not only the 
oldest but the largest establishment of the 
kind on this continent. The high degree 
of perfection which the Company has at- 
tained in its manufactured products is the 
result of long experience combined with 
an intelligent use of the new forces which 
are constantly being introduced to increase 
the power and improve the quality of pro- 
duction, and cheapen the cost to the con- 
sumer. 

The full strength and the exquisite 
natural flavor of the raw material are pre- 
served unimpaired in all of Walter Baker 
& Company’s preparations; so that their 
products may truly be said to form the 
standard for purity and excellence. 

In view of the many imitations of the 
name, labels and wrappers on their goods, 


per week. Address G. M. 





consumers should ask for and be sure that 
they get the genuine articles, made at 
Dorchester Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women's Club.—On Monday, Jan. 6. at 


3.30 P. M., Dr. W. E. D. Scott will speak on * The 
Work of an Ornithologist.” 





ROOM WANTED. Furnished room 


P for light 
housekeeping, on Back Bay. P, 


Kent not to exceed 4 
Box 3635. . 





RESPECTABLE married woman wants to do 
housework in small family at low wages, having her 
child with her. Address Miss HUNT, 172 W 
Brookline St., Boston. t 





WANTED. — \ situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Aduress R. L., WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRNEA', Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter. 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 





A RARE CHANCE for a bright woman to take 
charge of a branch office. Business honorable and 
first-class in every respect. Best reference given and 
required. Small capital required, which will be 
under your own control. Address at once, Samuel 
Appleton, 48 Winter St., Boston Mass. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :.. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EASTMAN (ver 8o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9'4 inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 


Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Old Boston buildings with descriptive text. B 
HENRY R. BLANEY Size 7%x9% Cloth Gilt 
Edges Boxed $2.50 

Essie A Romance in Khyme, by Laura Dayton 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH  Ele- 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
tering Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 
$2.00 

NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 

The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON JOHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Life Size7x9', inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
$2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALYN Yares Kern, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster's Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems’? With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WALTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems _ Edited by ANNA E. MAcK New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7. By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes’’ 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLiver Opti 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALLOVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Orr 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. TrowprRIDGE 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everert T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 

The Watch Fires of °76 
ie AKER, author of * Our Colonial Homes, 
Cloth 


Cloth 


By SAMUEL ADAMS 
” etc 
50 Illustrations 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
**Little Daughter’’ By Gr AcE Le BARon, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY” 
Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Soruiz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Young Master Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of f ittle Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 
(Other volumes in preparation) 


$1.25 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





GLOVES 


At Christmas are a 
ri always acceptable. 


—— And if Purchased at —— 


MISS FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place, 


Will be correct in color and 
style, and reasonable in price, 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights, Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone Biackwe tt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass- 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


OPIUM EASE 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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